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THE CLOISTER-LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES V. 


Tue 28th of September, 1556, was a great day 
in the annals of Laredo, in Biscay. Once a com- 
mercial station of the Romans, and, in later times, 
the naval arsenal whence St. Ferdinand sailed to 
the Guadalquivir and the conquest of Seville, its 
haven is now so decayed and sand-choked, that it 
can scarcely afford refuge to a fishing-craft. Here, 
however, on the day in question, three centuries 
ago, a fleet of seventy Flemish and Spanish sail 
east anchor. From a frigate bearing the imperial 
standard of the house of Austria came a group of 
gentlemen and ladies, of whom the principal per- 
sonage was a spare and sallow man, past the mid- 
dle age, and plainly attired in mourning. He was 
received at the landing-place by the Bishop of Sal- 
amanca and some attendants, and being worn with 
suffering and fatigue, he was carried up from the 
boat in a chair. By his side walked two ladies, in 
widows’ weeds, who appeared to be about the same 
age as himself, and whose pale features, both in 
cast and expression, strongly resembled his own. 
Since Columbus stepped ashore at Palos, with his 
red men from the New World, Spain had seen no 
debarkation so remarkable ; for the voyagers were 
the Emperor Charles V. and hissisters, Mary, queen 
of Hungary, and Eleanor, queen of Portugal and 
France, now on their way from Brussels, where 
they had made their last appearance on the stage 
of the world, to those Spanish cloisters, wherein 
they had resolved to await the hour when the cur- 
tain should drop on life itself. 

Charles himself appears to have been powerfully 
affected by the scene and circumstances around him. 
Kneeling upon the long-desired soil of Spain, he is 
said to have kissed the earth, ejaculating, ‘* I salute 
thee, O common mother! Naked came I forth of 
the womb to receive the treasures of the earth, and 
naked am I about to return to the bosom of the uni- 
versal mother.’’ He then drew from his bosom the 
crucifix which he always wore, and, kissing it de- 
voutly, returned thanks to the Saviour for having 
thus brought him in safety to the wished-for haven. 
The ocean itself furnished its comment upon the 
irretraceable step which he had taken. From 
Flushing to Laredo, the weather had been calm, 
and the voyage prosperous ; but the evening of the 
day of landing closed with a storm, which shattered 
and dispersed the fleet, and sunk the frigate which 
the emperor had quitted a few hours before. This 
accident must have recalled to his recollection a 
similar escape which he had made many years be- 
fore on his coronation day at Bologna. There he 
had just passed through a wooden gallery which 
connected his palace with the church where the 
Pope and the crown awaited him, when the props 
upon which the structure rested gave way, and it 
fell with a sudden crash, killing several persons in 
the street below. 

The emperor’s first care, after landing, was to 
send a message to the general of the order of St. 
Jerome, requiring his attendance at Valladolid, and 
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desiring that no time might be lost in preparing the 
convent of Yuste for his reception. He himself set 
forward, as soon as he was able to travel, and was 
carried sometimes in a horse-litter, sometimes in a 
chair on men’s shoulders, by slow and painful 
stages to Burgos. Near that ancient city, he was 
met by the Constable of Castille, Pedro Fernandez 
de Velasco, who lodged him for some days in the 
noble palace of his family, known as the Casa del 
Cordon, from a massive cord of St. Francis, 
wrought in stone, with which the architect has 
adorned and protected the great portal. The little 
town of Dueiias was the next resting-place, and 
there its lord, the count of Buendia, did the honors 
of his feudal castle on the adjacent height rising 
abruptly from the bare plains of the Arlanzon. At 
Torquemada, the royal party was received by the 
bishop of the diocese, Pedro de Gasca, a divine, 
whose skilful diplomacy, in repressing a formida- 
ble rebellion, had saved Peru to Castille, and who 
had lately been rewarded by the emperor with the 
mitre of Palencia. But in spite of these demon- 
strations of respect and gratitude, Charles was 
made painfully sensible of the change which his 
own act had wrought in his condition. The barons 
and the great churchmen who, a few months before, 
would have flocked from all parts to do him honor, 
now appeared in very seanty numbers, or they per- 
mitted him to pass unnoticed through the lands, and 
by the homes which they perhaps owed to his 
bounty. He and his sister Eleanor must have re- 
membered with a sigh the time when he first set . 
‘foot in Spain, thirty-eight years before, and found 

the shores of Asturias, and the highways of Cas- 

tille, thronged with loyal crowds, hastening to ten- 

der their homage. In the forgetfulness of the new 

generation, he may also have been reminded how: 
he himself had treated, with coldness and slighting, . 
the great Cardinal Ximenes, who had worn out his 

declining years in defending and maintaining the 

prerogatives of the Catholic crown. His long and, 
varied experience of men made him incapable of 

deriving any pleasure from their applause, but not: 
altogether incapable of being pained by their neg- 

lect. His pride was hurt at finding himself so. 
quickly forgotten ; and he is said to have evinced a. 
bitter sense of the surprise, by the remark, ‘I. 
might well say that I was naked!”’ It is probable, . 
therefore, that he declined the honors of a public 

entry into Valladolid, not merely from a desire to. 
shun the pomps and vanities of state, but also from. 
a secret apprehension that it might prove but a 

pitiful shadow of former pageants. That the citi- 

zens might not be balked of their show, while the 

emperor entered privately on the 23rd of October, 

it was agreed that the two queens, his sisters, . 
should make their appearance there in a public 

manner the next day. 

Valladolid was at that time the opulent and 
flourishing capital of Spain, and the seat of gov- 
ernment, carried on under the regency of the em- 
peror’s daughter, Juana. This young princess was 
the widow of the prince of Brazil, heir-apparent of. 
the crown of Portugal, and mother of the unfor-- 
tunate king Sebastian. She performed the duties. 
of her high place with great prudence, firmness,. 
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and moderation ; but with this peculiarity, that she 
appeared at her public receptions closely veiled, 
allowing her face to be seen only for a moment, 
that the foreign ambassadors might be satisfied of 
her personal identity. With her nephew, Don 
Carlos, then a boy of ten years old, by her side, 
the Infanta met her father on the staircase of the 
palace of the Count of Melito, which he had chosen 
for his place of sojourn. The day following, the 
arrival of the two queens was celebrated by a grand 
procession, and by an evening banquet and ball in 
the royal palace, at which the emperor appears to 
have been present. Some few of the grandees, the 
Admiral and the Constable of Castille, Benavente, 
Astorga, Sesa and others, were there to do honor 
to their ancient lord, whose hand was also kissed in 
due form by the members of the council of Castille. 
At this ball, or perhaps at some later festivity, 
Charles caused the wives of all his personal attend- 
ants to be assembled around him, and bade each, 
in particular, farewell. Perico de Sant Erbas, a 
famous jester of the court, passing by at the mo- 
ment, the emperor good-humoredly saluted him by 
taking off his hat. ‘*‘ What! do you uncover to 
me?’ said the bitter fool ; ‘* does it mean that you 
are no longer emperor?’”’ ‘ No, Pedro,’”’ replied 
the object of the jest ; ‘* it means that I have noth- 
ing to give you beyond this courtesy.”’ 

During his stay of ten days, Charles bestowed 
but a passing glance on the machine of government 
over which he had so long presided, and which 
was now directed by his demure daughter. The 
secretary of the council, Juan Vazquez de Molina, 
an old and trusted servant of his own, was the only 
public man with whom he held any confidential 
converse. The new rooms which he had caused 
to be erected at Yuste, and the ordering of his life 
there, were now of more moment to him than the 
movements of the leaguers in Flanders, or the state 
of opinion in Germany. He therefore gave fre- 
quent audiences to Francisco de Tofiiio, the general 
of the Jeromites, and to Fray Martin de Angulo, 
prior of Yuste. Having resolved that his solitude 
should be shared by his natural son, Don Juan of 
Austria, a nameless lad of ten, then living in the 
family of his mayordomo, Luis de Quixada, he 
despatched that trusty follower to remove his house- 
hold from Castille to Estremadura. 

It was at Valladolid that Charles saw for the 
first and last time the ill-fated child who bore his 
name, and had the prospect one day of wearing 
.some of his crowns. Although only ten years old, 
Don Carlos had already shown symptoms of the 
mental malady which darkened the long life of 
queen Juana, his great-grandmother by the side 
both of his father, Philip of Spain, and of his 
mother, Mary of Portugal. Of a sullen and pas- 
sionate temper, he lived in a state of perpetual 
rebellion against his aunt, and displayed in the 
nursery the weakly mischievous spirit which 
marked his short career at his father’s court. His 
grandfather appears not to have suspected that his 
mind was diseased, but to have regarded him as a 
forward and untractable child, whose future inter- 
ests would be best served by an unsparing use of 
the rod. He therefore recommended increased 
severity of discipline, and remarked to his sisters, 
that he had observed with concern the boy’s un- 
promising conduct and manners, and that it was 
very doubtful how the man would turn out. This 
opinion was conveyed by Queen Eleanor to Philip 
il. who had requested his aunt to note carefully 


the impression left by his son on the emperor's 
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mind; and it is said to have laid the foundation 
for the aversion which the king entertained towards 
Carlos. Following the advice of her father, the 
Infanta soon after ordered the removal of the 
prince to Burgos; but the plague breaking out in 
that city, he was sent, by an ominous chance, to 
Tordesillas, to the palace from whose windows the 
unhappy Juana, dead to the living world, had gazed 
for forty-seven years at the sepulchre of her fair 
and faithless lord. 

A sojourn of about ten days at Valladolid sufficed 
the emperor for rest, and for the preparations for 
his journey. His daughter was occupied with the 
duties of administration ; and of his sisters he ap- 
pears to have seen enough on the way from Flan- 
ders. Whether it was that he was weary of these 
royal matrons, or that he regarded their society as 
a worldly enjoyment which he ought to forego, he 
declined their proposal to come and reside near his 
retreat, at Plasencia. After much debate, they 
finally chose Guadalaxara as their residence, where 
they quarrelled with the Duke of Infantado for re- 
fusing them his palace, and went to open war with 
the alcalde for imprisoning one of their serving 
men. 

Early in November* their brother set out on his 
last earthly journey. The distance from Valladolid 
to Yuste was between forty and fifty leagues, or 
somewhere between 130 and 150 English miles. 
The route taken has not been specified by the 
emperor’s biographers. ‘The best and the easiest 
road lay through Salamanca and Plasencia. But 
as he does not appear to have passed through the 
latter city, he probably likewise avoided the former, 
and the pageants and orations with which the doc- 
tors of the great university would have delighted 
to celebrate his visit. In that case, he must have 
taken the road by Medina del Campo and Pefia- 
randa. At Medina he doubtless was lodged in the 
fine old palace of the crown, called the Torre de 
Mota, where, fifty years before, his grandmother, 
Isabella the Catholic, ended her noble life and glo- 
rious reign; and at Pefiaranda he was probably 
entertained in the mansion of the Bracamontes. 
These two towns rise like islands in their naked 
undulating plains, covered partly with corn, partly 
with marshy heath. Southward, the country is 
clothed with straggling woods of evergreen oak, 
becoming denser at the base and on the lower 
slopes of the wild Sierra of Bejar, the centre of 
that mountain chain which forms the backbone of 
the Peninsula, extending from Moncayo in Aragon, 
to the Rock of Lisbon on the Atlantic. At the 
alpine town of Bejar, cresting a bold height, and 
overhanging a tumbling stream, the great family 
of the Zufiigas, created dukes of the place by Isa- 
bella, and known to fame in arts and arms and the 
dedication of Don Quixote, possess a noble castle, 
ruined by the French, which there can be little 
doubt served as a halting-place for the imperial 
pilgrim. He advanced by very short stages, trav- 
elling in a litter, and often suffering great pain. 
But his spirits rose as he neared the desired haven. 
In the craggy gorge of Puertonuevo, as he was 
being carried over some unusually difficult ground 
in a chair, his attendants were deploring the ex- 
treme ruggedness of the pass. ‘I shall never 
have to go through another,’’ said he, ‘ and truly 
it is worth enduring some pain to reach so sweet 
and healthy a resting-place as Yuste.’? Having 

* Sandoval says he left on the 4th November ; Cabrera 


that he left on the Ist; and Siguenga gives the end o 
October as the time of his departure. 
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crossed the mountains without mischance, he ar- 
rived on the eleventh of November, St. Martin's 
day, at Xarandilla, a little village at the foot of the 
steep Pefianegra, and then, as now, chiefly peopled 
with swineherds, whose pigs, feeding in the sur- 
rounding forests, maintain the fame of porciferous 
Estremadura. Here he took up his abode in the 
castle of the Count of Oropesa, head of a powerful 
branch of the great house of Toledo, and feudal 
lord of Xarandilla. 

This visit, which was intended to be brief, was 
prolonged for nearly three months. Before enter- 
ing the cloister of Yuste, the emperor wished to 
pay off the greater part of his retinue. But for 
this purpose money was needful, and money was 
the one thing always wanting in the affairs of 
Spain. The delay which took place in providing 
it on this occasion has often been cited as an in- 
stance of the ingratitude of Philip II. ; but it is 
probable that a bare exchequer, and a clumsy sys- 
tem of finance, which crippled his actions as a king, 
have also blackened his character as a son. 

The emperor endured the annoyance with his 
usual coolness. On his arrival at the castle, he 
was waited on by the prior of Yuste, with whom 
he had already become acquainted at Valladolid. 
He afterwards repaid the attention by making a 
forenoon excursion to Yuste, and inspecting more 
carefully the spot which his memory and his hope 
had so long pictured as the sweetest nook in a 
world of disappointment. This visit took place on 
the 23rd of November, St. Catherine’s day. On 
alighting at the convent, Charles immediately re- 
paired to the church, and prayed there awhile ; 
after which, he was conducted over the monastic 
buildings, and then over the new apartments which 
had been erected for his reception. The plan of 
this addition had been made by the architect, Gas- 
par de Vega, from a sketch, it is said, drawn by 
the emperor’s own hand. He now expressed him- 
self as quite satisfied with the accuracy with which 
his ideas bad been wrought out, and returned 
through the wintry woods in high good humor. 

The arrival at Xarandilla of Luis Quixada, with 
Don Juan of ‘Austria, was another of those little 
incidents which had become great events in the life 
of Charles. As he did not choose during his life 
to acknowledge the youth as his son, the future 
hero of Lepanto passed for the page of Quixada, 
and was presented to his father as bearer of an 
offering from Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa. He was 
then in his twelfth year, and was remarkable for 
his personal beauty and his engaging manners. 
These so captivated Charles, that he ever after- 
wards liked to have the boy about him ; and it was 
one of the few solaces of his solitude to note the 
princely promise of this unknown son of his old 
age. 

At length, the tardy treasury messenger arrived, 
bearing a bag of thirty thousand ducats for the 
former possessor of Mexico and Peru. The em- 
peror-was now enabled to pay their wages to the 
servants whom he was about to discharge. Some 
of these he recommended to the notice of the king 
or the princess-regent; to others he dispensed 
sparing gratuities in money; and so he closed his 
accounts with the world. 

On the afternoon of the 3d of February, 1557, 
being the feast of St. Blas, he was lifted into his 
litter for the last time, and was borne westward 
along the rough mountain track beneath the leaf- 
less oaks, to the monastery of Yuste. He was 
accom anied by the Count of Oropesa, Don Fernan- 





do de Toledo, and his own personal suite, includ- 
ing the followers whom he had just discharged, 
but who evinced their respect by attending him to 
his journey's close. The cavalcade reached Yuste 
about five in the evening. Prior Angulo was 
waiting to receive his imperial guest at the gate. 
On alighting, the emperor, being unable to walk, 
was placed in a chair, and carried to the door of 
the church. At the threshold he was met by the 
whole brotherhood in procession, chanting the Te 
Deum to the music of the organ. The altars and 
the aisles were brilliantly lighted up with tapers, 
and decked with their richest frontals, hangings, 
and plate. Borne through the pomp to the steps 
of the high altar, Charles knelt down and returned 
thanks to God for the happy termination of his 
journey, and joined in the vesper service of the 
brotherhood. When that was ended, the friars 
came to be presented to him one by one, each kiss- 
ing his hand and receiving his fraternal embrace. 
During this ceremony, his departing servants stood 
round, expressing their emetion by tears and 
lamentations, which were still heard late in the 
evening, around the gate of the convent. At- 
tended by the Count of Oropesa and the gentlemen 
of his suite, Charles then retired to take possession 
of his new home, and to enter upon that life of 
“.~ and repose for which he had so long sighed. 

‘he monastery of Yuste stands on the lower 
slopes of the lofty mountain chain which walls 
towards the north the beautiful Vera, or valley, of 
Plasencia. The city of Plasencia is seated seven 
leagues to the westward in the plains below; the 
village of Quacos lies about an English mile to the 
south, towards the foot of the mountain. The 
monastery owes its name to a streamlet which 
descends from the sierra, and its origin to the 
piety of one Sancho Martin of Quacos, who granted 
in 1402 a piece of land to two hermits from Pla- 
sencia. Here these holy men built their cells and 
planted an orchard, and obtained, in 1408, by the 
favor of the Infant Don Fernando, a bull for the 
foundation of a Jeromite house in the rule of St. 
Augustine. In spite, however, of this authority, 
while the works were still in progress, the friars 
of a neighboring convent, armed with an order 
from the Bishop of Plasencia, set upon them and 
dispossessed them of their land and unfinished 
walls, an act of violence against which they ap- 
pealed to the Archbishop of Santiago. The judg- 
ment of the primate being given in their favor, 
they next —— for aid to their neighbor, Garci 
Alvarez de Toledo, lord of Oropesa, who accord- 
ingly came forth from his castle of Xarandilla, and 
drove out the intruders. Nor was it only with the 
strong hand that this noble protected the young 
community ; for, at the chapter of St. Jerome, held 
at Gaudalupe in 1415, their house would not have 
been received into the order, but for his generosity 
in guaranteeing a revenue sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a prior and twelve brethren under a rule 
in which mendicancy was forbidden. The build- 
ings were also erected at his cost, and his subse- 
quent benefactions were large and frequent. He 
was therefore constituted by the grateful monks 
protector of the convent, and the distinction be- 
came hereditary in his descendants, the counts of 
Oropesa. 

heir early struggles past, the Jeromites of 
Yuste grew and prospered. Gifts and bequests 
were the chief events in their peaceful annals. 
They became patrons of chapelries and hermitages ; 
they made them orchards and olive-groves; and 
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their corn and wine increased. Their hostel, dis- 
pensary, and other offices, were patterns of monastic 
comfort and order; and, in due time, they built a 
new church, a simple, solid, and spacious structure 
in the pointed style. A few years before the empe- 
ror came to dwell amongst them, they had added 
to their small antique cloister a new quadrangle 
of stately proportions and elegant classical design. 

Though more remarkable for the natural beauty 
around its walls than for the vigor of the spiritual 
life within, Yuste did not fail to boast of its wor- 
thies. The prior Jerome, a son of the great house 
of Rujiiga, was cited as a model of austere and 
active holiness. The lay brother Melchor de 
Yepes, crippled in felling a huge chestnut-tree in 
the forest, was a pattern of bed-ridden patience 
and piety. Fray Hernando de Corral was the 
scholar and book collector of the house; although 
he was also, for that reason perhaps, considered as 
scarcely of a sound mind. He left many copious 
notes in the fiy-leaves of his black-letter folios. 
Fray Juan de Xeres, an old soldier of the great 
captain, was distinguished by the gift of second- 
sight, and was nursed on his death-bed by the 
eleven thousand virgins. Still more favored was 
Fray Rodrigo de Caceres; for the Blessed Mary 
herself, in answer to his repeated prayers, came 
down in visible shape, and received his spirit on 
the eve of the feast of her Assumption. And prior 
Diego de San Geronimo was so popular in the 
Vera as a preacher, that when he grew old and 
infirm, the people of Garganta la Olla endeavored 
to lure him to their pulpit by making a road, which 
was called that of Fray Diego. 

In works of charity—that redeeming virtue of 
the monastic system—the fathers of Yuste were 
diligent and bounteous. Six hundred fanegas, or 
about one hundred and twenty quarters of wheat, 
in ordinary years, and, in years of scarcity, as much 
as fifteen hundred fanegas, were distributed at the 
convent-gate ; large donations of bread, meat, and 
oil, and some money, were made, either publicly 
or in private, by the prior, at Easter and other fes- 
tivals ; and the sick poor in the village of Quacos 
were freely supplied with food, medicine, and 
advice. 

The lodging, or palace, as the friars loved to 
call it, of the emperor, was constructed under the 
eye of Fray Antonio de Villacastin, a brother of 
the house, and afterwards well known to fame as 
the master of the works at the Escorial. The site 
of it had been inspected in May, 1554, by Philip 
II., then on his way to England to marry queen 
Mary Tudor. Backed by the massive south wall 
of the church, the building presented its simple 
front of two stories to the garden and the noontide 
sun. Each story contained four chambers, two on 
either side of a corridor, which traverses the struct- 
ure from east to west, and leads at either end into 
a broad porch, or covered gallery, supported on 
pillars, and open to the air. All the rooms were 
furnished with ample fire-places, in accordance 
with the Flemish wants and ways of the inhabit- 
ants. ‘The chambers which look on the garden are 
bright and pleasant, but those on the north side are 
gloomy and even dark, the light being admitted 
only by windows opening on the corridor, or on 
the external and deeply-shadowed porches. Charles 
inhabited the upper rooms, and slept in that at the 
north-east corner, from which a door or window 
had been cut through the church wall, within the 
chancel, and close to the high altar. From the 
eastern porch, or gallery, an inclined path led down 
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into the garden, to save him the fatigue of going 
up and down the stairs. His attendants were, for 
the most part, lodged in apartments built for them 
near the new cloister ; and the hostel] of the con- 
vent was given up to the physician, the bakers, and 
the brewers. His private rooms being surrounded 
on three sides by the garden, he took exclusive 
possession of that, and put it under the care of 
gardeners of hisown. The friars established their 
pot-herbs in a piece of ground to the eastward, 
behind some tall elm trees, and adjoining the em- 
peror’s domain, but separated from it by a high 
wall, which they caused to be built when they 
found that he wished for complete seclusion. 

Time, with its chances and changes, has dealt 
rudely with this fair home of the monarch and the 
monk. Yuste was sacked in 1809 by the French 
invader ; and, in later years, the Spanish reformer 
has annihilated the race of picturesque drones, who, 
for a while, redccupied, and might have repaired 
the ruins of their pleasant hive. Of the two clois- 
ters, the greater is choked with the rubbish of its 
fallen upper story, its richly-carved capitals peeping 
here and there from the soil and wild shrubs. ‘Two 
sides of the smaller and older cloister still stand, 
with tottering blackened walls, and rotting floors 
and ceiling. The strong, granite-vaulted church is 
a hollow shell ; the fine wood-work of its stalls has 
been partly used for fuel, partly carried off to the 
parish church of Quacos; and the beautiful blue 
and yellow tiles which lined the chancel are fast 
dropping from the walls. In the emperor’s dwell- 
ing, the lower chambers are turned into a magazine 
of firewood; and in the rooms above, where he 
lived and died, maize and obives are garnered, and 
the silkworm winds its cocoon in dust and darkness. 
But the lovely face of nature, the hill, the forest, 
and the field, the generous soil, and the genial sky, 
remain with charms unchanged, to testify how well 
the imperial eagle chose the nest wherein to fold 
his wearied wings. From the balcony of Charles’ 
cabinet, the €ye ranges over a foreground of rounded 
knolls, clad in walnut and chestnut, in which the 
mountain dies gently away into the broad bosom of 
the Vera. Not a building is in sizht, but a sum- 
mer-house, peering above mulberry tops, at the 
lower side of the garden, and a hermitage of Our 
Lady of Solitude, about a mile distant, hung upon 
a rocky height, that swells like an isle out of the 
sea of forest. Immediately below the windows the 
garden slopes gently to the sun, shaded here and 
there with the massive foliage of the fig, or feathery 
almond boughs, and breathing perfume from tall 
orange-trees, cuttings of which some monks, them- 
selves transplanted, vainly strove to keep alive at 
the bleak Escorial. And beyond the west wall, 
filling all the wide space in front of the gates of the 
convent and the palace, rises the noble shade of the 
great walnut-tree, el nogal grande, of Yusta—a for- 
est-king, which has seen the hermit’s cell rise into a 
royal convent, and sink into a ruin; which has seen 
the beginning and the end of the Spanish order of 
Jerome, and the Spanish dynasty of Austria. 

At Xarandilla, Charles had cast aside the last 
shreds of the purple. The annual revenue which 
he had reserved to himself out of the wealth of 
half the world, was twelve thousand ducats, or 
about fifteen hundred pounds sterling. His con- 
fidential attendants were eleven in number: Luis 
Quixada, chamberlain and chief of the household ; 
Martin Gatzelu, secretary ; William Van Male, 
gentleman of the chamber; Moron, gentleman of 
the chamber and almoner ; Juan Gaytan, :teward ; 
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Henrique Matisio Charles Pubest, usher ; and two 
valets. Juanelo Turriano, an Italian engineer, 
who had acquired a considerable reputation by his 
hydraulic works to supply water to the Alcazar of 

‘oledo, was engaged to assist in the philosophical 
experiments and mechanical labors which formed 
the emperor’s principal amusement. Last, but not 
least, a Jeromite father from Sta. Engracia, at 
Zaragoza, Fray Juan de Regla, filled the important 
post of confessor. The lower rank of servants, 
cooks, brewers, bakers, grooms, and scullions, and 
a couple of laundresses, swelled the total number 
of his household to about sixty persons, an estab- 
lishment not greater than was then maintained by 
many a private hidalgo. 

The mayordomo, Luis Quixada, or, to give him 
his entire appellation, Luis Mendez Quixada Man- 
uel de Figueredo y Mendoza, is worthy of notice, 
not only as a first minister of this tiny court, but as 
being closely associated with one of the greatest 
names in the military history of Europe. A 
courtier and soldier from his early youth, he was 
heir of an elder brother, slain before Tunis, who 
had been one of the most distinguished captains of 
the famous infantry of Castille; and he had been 
himself for many years the tried companion-in-arms 
and the trusted personal friend of the emperor. In 
1549, he married Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, a lady 
of ancient race and gentlest nature, with whom he 
retired for a while to his patrimonial lordship of 
Villagarcia, near Valladolid. 

On his quitting the court at Brussels, Charles 
confided to his care his illegitimate son, Don Juan 
of Austria, then a boy of four years old, exacting a 
— of strict secrecy as to his parentage. The 

y was accordingly brought up with the tenderest 
care by the childless Magdalena; and the secret of 
his birth was so well kept, that she, for many 
years, suspected him to be the fruit of some early 
attachment of her lord. When the emperor retired 


to Yuste, Quixada followed him thither, removing | F 


his household from Villagarcia, and establishing i+ 
in the neighborhood of the convent, probably in the 
village of Quacos. 

He was thus enabled to enjoy somewhat of the 
society of his wife, and the emperor had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing his son when he chose. Don Juan 
was now a fine lad, in his eleventh year. He 
passed amongst the neighbors for Quixada’s page, 
and remained under the guardianship of Dofia Mag- 
dalena, whose efforts to imbue him with devotion 
towards the Blessed Virgin are supposed by his 
historians to have borne good fruit in the banners, 
embroidered with our Lady’s image, which floated 
from his galleys at Lepanto. He likewise exer- 
cised in the Yusta forest the cross-bow, which had 
dealt destruction amongst the sparrows of Leganes, 
his early home in Castille. 

- If the number of servants in the train of Charles 
should savor, in this age, somewhat of unnecessary 
parade, the ascetic character of the recluse will be 
redeemed by a glance at the interior of his dwell- 
ing. ‘The palace of Yusta, when prepared for 
his reception, seemed,”’ says the historian, San- 
doval, ‘‘ rather to have been newly pillaged by the 
enemy than furnished for a great prince.” Ac- 
customed from his infancy to the finest tapestry 
designed by Italian pencils for the looms of Flan- 
ders, he now lived within walls entirely bare, 
except in his bedchamber, which was hung with 
coarse brown or black cloth. The sole appliances 
for rest to be found in his apartments were a bed 
and an old arm-chair, not worth four reals. Four 





silver trenchers of the plainest kind, for the use of 
his table, were the only things amongst his goods 
and chattels which could tempt a thief to break 
through and steal. A few choice pictures alone 
remained with him, as memorials of the magnifi- 
cence which he had foregone, and of the arts which 
he had so loved. Over the high altar of the convent 
church, and within sight of his bed, he is said to 
have placed that celebrated composition known as 
The Glory of Titian, a picture of the Last Judg- 
ment, in which Charles, his beautiful empress, and 
their royal children, were represented, in the great 
painter’s noblest style, as entering the heavenly 
mansions of life eternal. He had also brought 
with him a portrait of the empress, and a picture 
of Our Lord’s Agony in the Garden, likewise from 
the easel of Titian; and there is now at the Escorial 
a masterpiece by the same hand—St. Jerome pray- 
ing in his cavern, which is traditionally reputed to 
have hung in his oratory at Yuste. 

From the garden beneath the palace windows 
the emperor’s table was supplied with fruit and 
vegetables; and a couple of cows, grazing in the 
forest, furnished him with milk. A pony and an 
old mule composed the entire stud of the prince, 
who formerly took peculiar pleasure in possessing 
the stoutest chargers of Guelderland, and the 
fleetest genets of Cordova. 

To atone, perhaps, for such deficiency of creature 
comforts, the general of the Jeromites and the prior 
of Yuste had been at some pains to provide their 
guest with spiritual Juxuries. Knowing his pas- 
sionate love of music, they had recruited the force 
of their choir with fourteen or fifteen brethren, 
distinguished for their fine voices and musical skill. 
And for his sole benefit and delectation, they had 
provided no less than three preachers, the most 
eloquent in the Spanish fold of Jerome. The first 
of these, Fray Juan de Acaloras, harangued his 
way to the bishopric of the Canaries ; the second, 
ray Francisco de Villalva, also obtained by his 
sermons great fame, and the post of chaplain to 
Philip II. ; while the third, Fray Juan de Santan- 
dres, though less noted as an orator, was had in 
reverence as a prophet, having foretuld the exact 
day and hour of his own death. 

A short time sufficed for the emperor to accustom 
himself to the simple and changeless tenor of mo- 
nastic life. Every morning his confessor appeared 
at his bed-side, to inquire how he had passed the 
night, and to assist him in his private devotions. 
At ten he rose, and was dressed by his valets; 
after which he heard mass in the convent church. 
According to his invariable habit, which in Ital 
was said to have given rise to the saying, dal 
messa alla mensa, (from mass to mess,) he went 
from church to dinner, about noon. Eating had 
ever been one of his favorite pleasures, and it was 
now the only, physical gratification which he could 
still enjoy, or was unable to resist. He continued 
to dine upon the rich dishes against which his 
ancient and trusty confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, had 
vainly protested a quarter of a century before. Eel- 
pasties, anchovies, and frogs were the savory food 
which he loved, unwisely and too well, as Fred- 
erick afierwards loved his polenta. The meal was 
long, for his teeth were few and far between ; and 
his hands, also, were much disabled by gout, in 
spite of which he always chose to carve for himself. 

is physician attended him at table, and at least 
learned the cause of the mischiefs which his art 
was to counteract. While he dined, he conversed 
with the doctor on matters of science, generally of 
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natural history, and if any difference of opinion 
arose between them, the confessor was sent for to 
settle the point out of Pliny. When the cloth was 
drawn, Fray Juan de Regla came to read to him, 
generally from one of his favorite divines—Augus- 
tine, Jerome, or Bernard ; an exercise which was 
followed by conversation and an hour of slumber. 
At three o’clock, the monks were assembled in the 
convent to hear a sermon delivered by one of the 
imperial preachers, or a passage read from the 
Bible, usually from the epistle to the Romans, the 
emperor’s favorite book. ‘To these discourses or 
readings Charles always listened with profound 
attention; and if sickness or Jetter-writing pre- 
vented his attendance, he never failed to send a 
formal excuse to the prior, and to require from his 
confessor an account of what had been preached or 
read. The restof the afternoon he sometimes whiled 
away in the workshop of Turriano, and in the con- 
struction of pieces of mechanism, especially clocks, 
of which more than a hundred were said, in one 
rather improbable account, to tick in the emperor’s 
apartments, and reckon to a fraction the hours of 
his retired leisure. Sometimes he fed his pet birds, 
which appear to have taken the place of the stately 
wolf-hounds that followed at his heel in the days 
when he sat to Titian; or a stroll amongst his 
fruit-trees and flowers filled up the time to vespers 
and supper. At the lower end of the garden, ap- 
sap by a closely shaded path, there may still 

e seen the ruins of a little summer-house, closely 
embowered, and looking out upon the woodlands 
of the Vera. Beyond this limit the emperor rarely 
extended his excursions, which were always made, 
slowly and painfully, on foot; for the first time 
that he mounted his pony he was seized with a 
violent giddiness, and almost fell into the arms of 
his attendants. Such was the last appearance, in 
the saddle, of the accomplished cavalier, of whom 
his troopers used to say, that had he not been born 
a king, he would have been the prince of light- 
horsemen, and whose seat and hand excited at 
Calais gate the admiration of the English knights 
fresh from the tourneys— 


Where England vied with France in 
On the famous field of gold. 


pride 


Music, which had been one of the chief pleasures 
of his secular life, continued to solace and cheer 
him to the last. In the conduct of the organ and 
the choir he took the greatest interest, and through 
the window which opened from his bed-chamber 
upon the high altar, his voice might often be heard 
accompanying the chant of the friars. His ear 
never failed to detect a wrong note, and the mouth 
whence it came; and he would frequently mutter 
the name of the offender, with the addition of 
** hideputa bermejo,’’ or some other epithet which 
savored rather of the soldier than the saint. Guer- 
rero, a chapel-master of Seville, having presented 
him with his book of masses and motets, he caused 
one of the former to be performed before him. 
When it was ended, he remarked to his confessor 
that Guerrero was a cunning thief; and going over 
the piece, he pointed out the plagiarisms with 
which it abounded, and named the composers whose 
works had suffered pillage. 

In laying down the sceptre, Charles had resolved 
to have no further personal concern with temporal 
affairs. The petitioners, who at first besieged his 
retreat, soon ceased from troubling when they 
found themselves referred to the princess-regent at 
Valladolid, or to the king in Flanders. He declined 
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giving any attention to matters beyond the walls of 
the convent, unless they concerned the iaterests of 
his children or the church. His advice was, how- 
ever, frequently asked by his son and daughter, and 
couriers often went and came between Yuste and 
the courts. But with the patronage of the state he 
never interfered, except on two occasions, when he 
recommended the case of a Catalonian lady to the 
favorable consideration of the Infanta, and asked 
for an order of knighthood for a veteran brother in 
arms. 

The rites of religion now formed the business of 
his life, and he transacted that business with his 
usual method and regularity. No enthusiast novice 
was ever more solicitous to fulfil to the letter every 
Jaw of his rubric. On the first Sunday of his resi- 
dence at the convent, as he went to high mass, he 
observed the friar who was sprinkling the holy 
water, hesitate when his turn came to be aspersed. 
Taking the hyssop, therefore, from his hand, he 
bestowed a plentiful shower upon his own face and 
clothes, saying, as he returned the instrument, 
‘¢ This, father, is the way you must do it, next 
time.’’ Another friar, offering the pyx to his lips 
in a similar diffident manner, he took it between his 
hands, and not only kissed it fervently, but applied 
it to his forehead and eyes with true oriental rever- 
ence. Although provided with an indulgence for 
eating before communion, he never availed himself 
of it but when he was suffering from extreme 
debility ; and he always heard two masses on the 
days when he received the eucharist. On Ash 
Wednesday, he required his entire household, down 
to the meanest scullion, to communicate, and on 
these occasions he stood on the top step of the altar, 
to observe that the muster was complete. For the 
benefit of his Flemings, he had a chaplain of their 
country, who lived at Xarandilla, and came over at 
stated times, when his flock were assembled for 
confession. The emperor himself usually heard 
mass from the window of his bed-chamber, which 
looked into the church ; but at complines he went 
up into the choir with the fathers, and prayed in a 
devout and audible tone, in his tribune. During 
the season of Lent, which came round twice during 
his residence at Yuste, he regularly appeared in 
his place in the choir, on Fridays, when it was the 
custom of the fraternity to perform their discipline 
in public ; and at the end of the appointed prayers, 
extinguishing the taper which he, like the rest, 
held in his hand, he flogged himself with such sin- 
cerity of purpose, that the scourge was stained 
with blood, and the beholders singularly edified. 
On Good Friday, he went forth at the head of his 
household, to adore the holy cross ; and although 
he was so infirm that he was obliged to be almost 
carried by the men on whom he leaned, he insisted 
upon prostrating himself three times upon the 
ground, in the manner of the friars, before he ap- 
proached the blessed symbol with his lips. The 
feast of St. Matthew, his birthday—a day of great 
things in his life—he always celebrated with 
peculiar devotion. He appeared at mass, in a dress 
of ceremony, and wearing the collar of the Fleece ; 
and at the time of the offertory, he went forward, 
and expressed his gratitude to God by a large 
donation. The church was thronged with strangers ; 
and the crowd who could not gain admittance was 
so great, that one sermon was preached outside, 
whilst another was being pronounced before th 
emperor and his household within. 

With the friars, his hosts, Charles lived on the 
most familiar and friendly footing. When the 
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visitors of the order paid their triennial visit of in- 
— to Yuste, they represented to him, with 

1 respect, that his majesty himself was the only 
inmate of the convent with whom they had any 
fault to find; and they entreated him to discontinue 
those benefactions which he was in the habit of 
bestowing on the fraternity, and which the rule of 
St. Jerome did not allow his children to receive. 
He knew all the fathers by name and by sight, and 
frequently conversed with them, as well as with 
the prior. One of his favorites was a lay-brother, 
called Alonzo Mudarra, once a man of rank and 
family in the world, and now working out his own 
salvation in the humble post of cook to the convent. 
This worthy had an only daughter, who did not 
share her father’s contempt for mundane things. 
When she came with her husband to visit him at 
Yuste, Fray Alonzo, arrayed in his dirtiest apron, 
thus addressed her: ‘* Daughter, behold my gala 
apparel ; obedience is now my treasure and my 
pride ; for you, in your silks and vanities, I enter- 
tain profound pity.”” So saying, he returned to 
his kitchen, and would never see her more; an 
effort of holiness to which he appears to owe his 
place in the chronicles of the order. 

The emperor was conversing one day with his 
confessor, Regla, when that priest chose to speak, 
in the mitre-shunning cant of his cloth, of the great 
reluctance which he had felt in accepting a. post of 
such weighty responsibility. ‘* Never fear,’’ said 
Charles, somewhat maliciously, and as if conscious 
that he was dealing with a hypocrite ; ‘‘ before I 
left Flanders, four doctors were engaged for a 
whole year in easing my conscience ; so you have 
nothing to answer fur but what happens here.”’ 

When he had completed a year of residence at 
the convent, some good-humored bantering passed 
between him and the master of the novices about 
its being now time for him to make profession ; 
and he afterwards said that he was prevented from 
taking the vows of the order, and becoming a monk 
in earnest, only by the state of his health. St. 
Blas’ day, 1558, the anniversary of his arrival, 
was held as a festival, and celebrated by masses, 
the Te Deum, a procession by the fathers, and a 
sermon by Villalva. In the afternoon, the emperor 
gave a sumptuous repast to the whole convent, out 
in the fields, it being the custom of the fraternity 
to celebrate any accession to their number by a pic- 
nic. The country people about Plasencia sent a 
quantity of partridges and kids to aid the feast, 
which was likewise enlivened by the presence of 
the Flemish servants, male and female, and his 
other retainers, from the village of Quacos. The 
prior provided a more permanent memorial of the 
day by opening a new book for the names of breth- 
ren admitted into the convent, on the first leaf of 
which the emperor inscribed his name—an auto- 
graph which remained the pride of the archives 
till their destruction by the dragoons of Bonaparte. 

The retired emperor had not many visitors in his 
solitude; and of these few, Juan de Vega, presi- 
dent of the council of Castille, was the only per- 
sonage in high office. He was sent down by the 
ptincess-regent, apparently to see that her father 
was treated with due attention by the provincial 
authorities. But with his neighbors, great and 
small, Charles lived in a state of amity which it 
would have been well for the world had he been 
able to maintain with his fellow-potentates of 
Christendom. The few nobles and gentry of the 
Vera were graciously received when they came to 
pay their respects at Yuste. Oropesa and his 
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brothers frequently rode forth from Xarandilla, to 
inquire after the health of their former guest. 
From Plasencia came a still more distinguished 
and no less welcome guest, Luis de Avila, comen- 
dador-mayor of Alcantara. Long the fidus Achates 
of the emperor, this old soldier-courtier had ob- 
tained considerable fame by becoming his Quintus 
Curtius. His Commentaries on the Wars against 
the Protestants of Germany, first published in 
1546, had been several times reprinted, and had 
already been translated into Latin, French, Flem- 
ish, English, and Italian. Having married the 
wealthy heiress of the Zufiigas, he was now living 
in Jaurelled ease at Plasencia, in that fine palace 
of Mirabel, which is still one of the chief orna- 
ments of the beautiful city. The memoirs of the 
campaigns in Africa, which he is said to have left 
in manuscript, were perhaps the occupation of his 
leisure. Charles always received his historian 
with kindness, and it is characteristic of the times, 
that it was noted as a mark of singular favor, that 
he ordered a capon to be reserved for him from his 
own well-supplied board. It may seem strange 
that a retired prince, who had never been a Jover 
of parade, should not have broken through the cer- 
emonial law which condemned a monarch to eat 
alone. But we must remember that he was a 
Spaniard living amongst Spaniards; and that, near 
a century later, the force of forms was still so 
strong, that the great minister of France, when 
most wanting in ships, preferred that the Spanish 
fleet should retire from the blockade of Rochelle 
rather than that the admiral should wear his gran- 
dee hat in the Most Christian presence. 

The emperor was fond of talking over his feats 
of arms with the veteran who had shared and 
recorded them. One day, in the course of such 
conversation, Don Luis said that he had caused a 
ceiling of his house to be painted in fresco, with a 
view of the battle of Renti, and the Frenchmen 
flying before the soldiers of Castille. ‘‘ Not so,’ 
said Charles; let ‘‘the painter modify this if he 
can; for it was no headlong flight, but an honorable 
retreat.””> This was not the less candid, that 
French historians claim the — for their own 
side. Considering that the action had been fought 
only three or four years before it was said to have 
been painted, it is possible that Renti has been 
substituted for the name of some other less doubt- 
ful field. But Luis de Avila was of easy faith 
when the honor of Castille was concerned, and 
may well be supposed capable of setting down a 
success to the wrong account, when he did not 
hesitate to record it in his book, that the miracle 
of Ajalon had been repeated at Muhlberg. Some 
years afterwards, the Duke of Alva, who had been 
in that battle, was asked by the French king 
whether he had observed that the sun stood still. 
‘**] was so busy that day,’’ said the old soldier, 
‘* with what was passing on earth, that I had no 
time to notice what took place in heaven.’’ 

An anecdote of Avila and his master, though not 
falling within the period of their retirement to. 
Estremadura, may be related here, as serving to 
show the characters of the two men. Some years 
before his abdication, Charles had amused the 
leisure of his sick-room by making a prose transla-- 
tion of Olivier de la Marches’ forgotten allegoricals 
peo, Le Chevalier deliberé. He then employed 

e 


rnando de Acunha, a man of letters attached to- 
the Saxon court, to turn his labors into Castillian: 
verse, and he finally handed it over to William. 
Van Male, one of the gentlemen of the chamber,. 
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telling him that he might publish it for his own 
benefit. Avila and the other Spaniards, hearing 
of the concession, wickedly affected the greatest 
envy at the good fortune of the Fleming ; the his- 
torian, in particular, in his quality of author, 
assuring the emperor that the publication could 
not fail to realize a profit of five hundred crowns. 
That desire to print, which, more or less developed, 
exists in every man who writes, being thus stimu- 
lated by the suggestion, that to gratify that desire, 
would be to confer a favor which should cost him 
nothing, Charles became impatient to see his 
lucubrations in type. Insisting that his bounty 
should be accepted at once, he turned a deaf ear to 
the timid hints of Van Male, as to the risk and 
expense of the speculation ; and the end was, that 
the poor man had to pay Jean Steels for printing 
and publishing two thousand copies of a 
which is now scarce, probably because the greater 

rt of the impression passed at once from the pub- 
isher to the pastry-cook. The waggery on the 
part of Avila was the more wicked, because the 
victim had translated his Commentaries into Latin 
for him. It forms, however, the subject of an 
agreeable letter, wherein Van Male complains of 
the undue expectations raised in the emperor’s 
mind by his ‘* windy Spaniards,’’ and ruefully 
looks forward to reaping a harvest of mere straw 
and chaff. 

It was not only by calling at Yuste that the 
noble lieges of the emperor testified their homage. 
Mules were driven to his gate laden with more 
substantial tokens of loyalty and affection. The 
Count of Oropesa kept his table supplied with 
game from the forest and the hill ; and the prelates 
of Toledo, Mondofiedo Segovia, and Salamanca 
offered similar proofs that they had not forgotten 
the giver of their mitres. The Jeromites of Gua- 
dalupe, rich in sheep and beeves, sent calves, lambs 
fattened on bread, and delicate fruits; and from 
his sister Catherine, queen of Portugal, there came 
every fortnight a supply of conserves and linen. 

The villagers of Quacos alone furnished some 
exceptions to the respect in which their imperial 
neighbor was held. Although they received the 
greater part of the hundred ducats which he dis- 
pensed every month for charitable purposes, they 

ached the trout in the fish-ponds which had been 
Seenst for his service in Garganta la Olla; and 
they drove his cows to the parish pound whenever 
they strayed beyond their legitimate pastures. One 
fellow having sold the crop on his cherry-tree, at 
double its value, to the emperor’s purveyor, when 
he found that it was left ungathered for a few days, 
took the opportunity of disposing of it a second 
time to another purchaser, who, of course, left 
nothing but bare boughs to the rightful owner of 
ithe fruit. Wearied with these annoyances, the 
‘emperor complained to the president of Castille, 
-who administered to the district judge, one Licen- 
‘tiate Murga, a severe rebuke, which that function- 
ary, in his turn, visited upon the unruly rustics. 
Several culprits were apprehended; but while 
Castillian justice was taking its deliberate course, 
some of them who were related to friars of Yuste, 
by the influence of their friends at court, got the 
Pe wey himself to petition that the sentence might 

light. 

To his servants Charles was a kind and lenient 
master. He bore patiently with Adrian the cook, 
though he left the cinnamon that he loved out of the 
dishes ; and he contented himself with mildly ad- 
monishing Pelayo, the baker, who got drunk and 
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neglected his oven, of which the result was burnt 
bread that sorely-tried the toothless gums of his 
master. His old military habits, however, still 
adhered to him; and though gentle in his manner 
of enforcing it, he was something of a martinet in 
maintaining the discipline of his household anc the 
convent. Nor had he lost that love of petty econo- 
mies which made him sit bareheaded in the rain 
without the walls of Naumburg, saving a new 
velvet cap under his arm, while they fetched him 
an old one from the town. Observing in his walks, 
or from his window, that a certain basket daily 
came and went between his garden and the gar- 
den of the friars, he caused Moron to institute 
an examination, which Jed to the harmless discov- 
ery that his Flemings were in the habit of ae 
egg-plants with the Jeromites for onions. He ha 


k | also been disturbed by suspicious gatherings of 


young women at the convent gate, who stood there 
gossiping under pretence of receiving alms. When 
the visitors came their rounds, he therefore brought 
the matter under their notice. The result of the 
complaint was that the conventual dole was 
ordered to be sent round in certain portions to the 
alcaldes of the various villages, for distribution on 
the spot; and, moreover, the crier went down the 
straggling, uneven street of Quacos, making the 
ungallant proclamation, that any woman who should 
be found nearer to Yuste than a certain oratory, 
about two gunshots from the gate, should be pun- 
ished with a hundred stripes. 

In the month of September, 1557, the emperor 
received a visit from his sisters, the queens Eleanor 
and Mary. These royal widows, weary of Guada- 
laxara, its unyielding duke, and its troublesome 
alealde, were once more in search of a residence. 
They had cast their eyes on the banks of the 
Guadiana, and they were now on their way to that 
frontier of Portugal. Neither the convent nor the 
palace of Yuste being sufficiently commodious to 
teceive them, they lived at Xarandilla, as guests 
of Oropesa. The shattered health of the queen of 
France rendered the journey from the castle to the 
convent, although performed in a litter, so fa- 
tiguing to her, that she accomplished it only twice. 

or was her brother’s strength sufficient to enable 
him to return the visits of his favorite sister. But 
queen Mary was seven years younger, and still 
possessed much of the vigor which amazed Roger 
Ascham, when he met her galloping into Tongres, 
far ahead of her suite, although it was the tenth 
day she had passed in the saddle. She therefore 
mounted her horse almost every day, and rode 
through the fading forest to converse with the 
recluse at Yuste. At the end of a fortnight, the 
queens took a sorrowful leave of their brother, and 

roceeded on their way to Badajoz, whither the 

nfanta Mary of Portugal, daughter of queen Elea- 
nor, had come from Lisbon to receive them. After 
this meeting, which was destined to be the last, the 
queens returned to the little town of Talaverilla, 
on the bare plains of Merida, where they had 
determined to fix their abode. But they found 
there no continuing city. Ina few weeks, Sinenes 
was seized with a fever, which carried her off on 
the 25th of February, 1558, the sixtieth year of her 
age. When the emperor heard of her illness, he 
despatched Luis Quixada to attend ae her; but 
she was already at rest ere the mayordomo reached 
Talaverilla, + Aa Mary went back with Quixada 
to Yuste. 


Her health being now much shaken, 
and the emperor being unable to move from the 
convent, she was lodged, on this occasion, in his 
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apartments. At the end of eight days, she bade 
him a last farewell, and retired to Cigales, a ham- 
let two leagues north of Valladolid, and crowning 
a vine-clad hill on the western side of the valley of 
the Pisuerga. 
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William Penn; an Historical Biography. With 
an extra Chapter on ‘* The Macaulay Charges.” 
By Wituiam Hepwortn Dixon. Chapman & 
Hall. 


Tue volume before us demands especial notice 
for two reasons :—in the first place, it is an elabo- 
rate biography of William Penn, exhibiting great 
research, and bringing together a lurge amount of 
curious and original information ; in the second, it 
makes an undeniable exposure of blunders com- 
mitted by Mr. Macaulay in reference to its hero, 
which will go far to compromise his character as-a 
historian. This latter subject is of so much interest 
and importance, that we are tempted to reverse 
the natural order of our notice; and leaving the 
*¢ Life’’ itself untouched for the present, to pass on 
to the supplementary chapter in which Mr. Dixon 
discusses Mr. Macaulay’s charges against Penn, 
and reinstates the character of the latter on that 
moral elevation from which it had been most 
unjustly and carelessly overthrown. The task is 
by no means a pleasant one ; because, whatever 
the charm of Mr. Macaulay's narration, much of 
the credit due to his statements of facts, and of 
reliance on his examination of authorities, are 
destroyed by this chapter of Mr. Dixon’s work. 
Before going into the subject, we must premise 
some general remarks, 

Of all branches of our English literature, his- 
tory furnishes, in our opinion, the department 
wherein it is most important that great abilities and 
conscientious industry should combine. Recollect- 
ing the brilliant success of modern French his- 
torians in various schools of writing—Thierry, 
Sismondi, Guizot, and others—we have often felt 
regret that our English school of history did not 
occupy a higher rank. We have had many com- 
mentators on history, and clever reviewers of past 
transactions—but no other names to class. with 
those of Hume and Gibbon. Our historical works 
have displayed learning and research ; but style, 
attractiveness, and philosophic grasp were wanting 
to most of them. Mr. Fox and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh both failed as historians. Even if they had 
completed their performances, their laurels would 
not have been long-lived. ‘The first was a debater 
on paper:—the last a mere moralizing essayist 
wanting alike in rapid narration and in graphic 
portraiture. Mr. Macaulay, the practised reviewer 
and brilliant popular essayist, has aspired to give 
England another historical name worthy to take 
rank with the names of Gibbon and of Hume. 

The appearance of his historical work was hailed 
with a burst of enthusiasm which was all but 
universal, and in which we could not but join. 
Brilliant in language, vehement in feeling, graphic 
in narrative, the majority of readers found in it 
what they wished. Pictures and portraits were 
artistically worked out in its glowing and exciting 

ages. When, however, men had time to recover 


m the charm of a manner which seemed to con- 
ciliate the claims of history and of romance, doubts 
arose whether these had been so well adjusted as at 
first they seemed—whether, in fact, this species of 
picture-writing was, after all, the one best suited 
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to the sober duties of the historian. Laxity of 
statement was gradually detected and exposed ; and 
it was seen that the color which gave such a glow 
to the page was in part received from passiun. 
King William was made one of the most dazzling 
and delightful personages that ever figured in a 
professed historical novel. Whigs were written 
up—Tories written down—party prejudices and 
party traditions appealed to and enforced. None 
of the judicial severity of Mr. Hallam was to be 
found in the dashing celerity with which Mr, 
Macaulay lauded one class and Jashed another. 
The writing of the work had all the fire and force 
which belong to strong feelings and strong confi- 
dence in an author’s own powers. 

While the work was still in its first blaze of 
popularity, it was subjected to a virulent attack in 
a leading quarterly organ of criticism. The animus 
of the reviewer was patent to all men. His object 
was obviously less to criticize than to castigate an 
old adversary in Parliament and in literary polemics. 
An elaborate essay, snarling and sarcastic, making 
mountains of mere mole-hil] mistakes, and utterly 
disparaging the talents of the historian, produced a 
result favorable to the historian. Just when doubt 
and distrust had been awakened, the Quarterly 
Reviewer caused unintentionally a momentary 
reaction in favor of the ‘* Waverley Novel school of 
history.”’ Still, the fear that the influence of the 
literary colorists in our historical school was not a 
wholesome one, gained ground. It was apprehended 
that from the school having been too bald and 
prosaic, it might become exclusively romantic and 
picturesque. The depreciation of actuality was 
dreaded ; and men had the fear of Sallust, St. Réal, 
and Lamartine before their eyes. The future 
chapters of the work were looked to with apprehen- 
sion. So far as Mr. Macaulay had hitherto gone, 
he had advantages which were failing him. Mr. 
Fox and Sir James Mackintosh had done more than 
merely pave the way for him. They had collected 
a vast portion of materials; to sift and verify 
which, and to tell the story in his own style, had 
been Mr. Macaulay’s proper task. All such fears 
will now be thought more than justified; and Mr. 
Dixon's exposure of Mr. Macaulay's accusations 
against Penn—honestly undertaken in the course 
of his duty as a biographer—will do more to dis 
credit the latter’s historical authority than a hun- 
dred reviews carrying a personal sting. 

In our notice of Mr. Macaulay’s volumes at the 
time of their appearance, we said :—‘* A name 
universally celebrated has been deprived of much of 
its glory by Mr. Macaulay’s researches. * * * This 
is for many and obvious reasons a painful subject 
to dwell on :—for those deeply interested in the 
subject we leave the founder of Pennsylvania inthe 
hands of Mr. Macaulay.” We could not but even 
then be struck by the singular éravestie which Mr. 
Macaulay’s pages had made of a character whose 
claims to reverence had not before been disputed. 
A suspicion which was merely instinctive prevented 
our dwelling on the case at that early period ; for 
there was no denying that, if Mr. Macaulay’s 
authorities were trustworthy, his painful case was 
made out—and it was scarcely to be supposed that 
he undertook thus to upset history on anything 
short of due authority arrived at by careful research. 
We presume that our readers are all familiar 
with the position in which the Quakers stood at the 
time of the accession of James to the throne. 
** The two extreme sects, (Roman Catholics and 





Quakers,) precisely because they were extreme 
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sects, had a common interest distinct from the 
interest of the intermediate sects.’’ (Macaulay, i. 
505.) It is not necessary to detail the relation at 
length. William Penn, a member of the Quaker 
body, had long been a personal friend of James, to 
whom he owed many favors of no unimportant 
kind. We come at once to Mr. Dixon’s classifi- 
cation of the charges brought by Mr. Macaulay 
against this distinguished man. 


(I.) That his connection with the court in 1684, 
while he lived at Kensington, caused his own sect to 
look coldly on him, and even treat him with obloquy. 
(Il.) That ‘‘he extorted money’? from the girls 
of Taunton for the maids of honor. (ILI.) That he 
allowed himself to be employed in the work of seducing 
Kiffin into a compliance with court designs. (IV.) 
That he endeavored to gain William’s assent to the 

romulgated edict suspending the penal laws. (V.) 
That he ‘‘ did his best to seduce’’ the Magdalen col- 
legians ‘‘ from the path of right,’’ and was “‘ a broker 
in simony of a peculiarly discreditable kind.’’ 


Of these, we must remark, that the first and 
fourth charges shrink into comparative unimpor- 
tance before the specific and circumstantial scandals 
of which Penn is accused in the second, third, and 
fifth counts of the indictment. We will proceed, 
therefore, to examine—first, the extortion charges 
—secondly, the seduction charge—and, thirdly, the 
accusation of simony :—recommending, however, 
the whole of this ‘‘ Supplementary Chapter’ to the 
notice of our readers. 

First. The charge of having extorted money 
from the girls of Taunton for the queen’s maids of 
honor would, if proved against Penn, be irredeem- 
ably disgraceful—and enough to justify much of 
the galling censure to which Mr. Macaulay has 
subjected Penn’s memory :— 


Nor was his integrity altogether proof against the 
temptations to which it was exposed in that splendid 
and polite, but deeply corrupted, society with which 
he now mingled. ‘The whole court was in a ferment 
with intrigues of gallantry and intrigues of ambition. 
The traffic in honors, places, and pardons was inces- 
sant. It was natural that a man who was daily seen 
at the palace, and who was known to have free access 
to majesty, should be frequently importuned to use 
his influence for purposes which a rigid morality must 
condemn. The integrity of Penn had stood firm 
against obloquy and persecution. But now, attacked 
by royal smiles, by female blandishments, by the in- 
Sinuating eloquence and delicate flattery of veteran 
diplomatists and courtiers, his resolution began to 
give way. Titles and phrases against which he had 
often borne his testimony dropped occasionally from 
his lips and his pen. It would be well if he had been 
guilty of nothing worse than such compliances with 
the fashions of the world. Unhappily, it cannot be 
concealed that he bore a chief part in some transac- 
tions condemned, not merely by the rigid code of the 
society to which he belonged, but by the general sense 
of all honest men. He afterwards solemnly protested 
that his hands were pure from illicit gain, and that he 
had never received any gratuity from those whom he 
had obliged, though he might easily, while his influ- 
ence at court lasted, have made a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. To this assertion full credit is due. 
But bribes may be offered to vanity as well as to cu- 
pidity; and it is impossible to deny that Penn was 
cajoled into bearing a in some unjustifiable 
transactions of which others enjoyed the profits. 


Subsequently, at page 655, Mr. Macaulay nar- 
rates the extortion charge :— 


But the prey on which they pounced most eagerly 
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was one which it might have been thought that even 
the most ungentle natures would have spared. Al- 
ready some of the girls who had presented the standard 
to Monmouth at Taunton had cruelly expiated their 
offence. * * Most of the young ladies, however, who 
had walked in the procession were still alive. Some 
of them were under ten years of age. All had acted 
under the orders of their school-mistress, without 
knowing that they were committing a crime. The 
queen’s maids of honor asked the royal permission to 
wring money out of the parents of the poor children; 
and the permission was granted. order was sent 
down to Taunton that all these little girls should be 
seized and imprisoned. Sir Francis Warre, of Hes- 
tercombe, the tory member for Bridgewater, was re- 
quested to undertake the office of exacting the ransom. 
He was charged to declare in strong language that the 
maids of honor would not endure delay; that they 
were determined to prosecute to outlawry unless a 
reasonable sum were forthcoming; and that by a 
reasonable sum was meant seven thousand pounds, 
Warre excused himself from taking any part in a 
transaction so scandalous. The maids of honor then 
requested William Penn to act for them; and Penn 
accepted the commission. Yet it should seem that a 
little of the pertinacious scrupulosity which he had 
often shown about taking off his hat would not have 
been altogether out of place on this occasion. He 
probably silenced the remonstrances of his conscience 
by repeating to himself that none of the money which 
he extorted would go into his own pocket; that if he 
refused to be the agent of the ladies they would find 
agents less humane; that by complying he should in- 
crease his influence at the court; and that his influ- 
ence at the court had already enabled him, and might 
still enable him, to render great services to his op- 
pressed brethren. The maids of honor were at last 
forced to content themselves with less than a third 
part of what they had demanded. 


For his statement respecting William Penn the 
writer quotes in the foot-note ‘* Letter of Sunder- 
land to Penn,’’ from the State Paper Office, in the 
Mackintosh collection. One would have supposed 
that Mr. Macaulay, as a conscientious historian, 
would have condescended to verify his authority. 
But such vulgar and clerk-like labor would seem to 
have been beneath the dignity of his brilliant 
powers. We think the improbability of such a 
charge against such a man should have made him 
more than commonly on his guard. But he never 
took the trouble to test the reference of Mackin- 
tosh! Mr. Dixon does not quote in eztenso the 
passage from Mackintosh which Mr. Macaulay, with 
inexcusable carelessness, has forborne to examine. 
It is as follows :— 


The young women of Taunton, who had presented 
colors and a Bible to Monmouth, were excepted by 
name from the general pardon, in order that they 
might purchase separate pardons. To aggravate this 
indecency, the money to be thus extorted from them 
was granted to persons of their own sex—the queen’s 
maids of honor; and it must be added with regret that 
William Penn, sacrificing other objects to the hope of 
obtaining the toleration of his religion from the king’s 
favor, was appointed an agent to the maids of honor, 
and submitted to receive instructions ‘‘ to make the 
most advantageous composition he could in their be- 
half.”*—Mackintosh, p. 32. 


As his authority for that statement, Sir James 
refers in the note to ‘‘ Lord Sunderland to Wil- 
liam Penn, 13 Feb. 1686.”” Mr. Macaulay accepts 
the statement and the note on Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s authority—when it was most incumbent on 
him to examine carefully the truth of both. What, 
then, will our readers say or think when they learn 
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that it turns out on investigation that Penn had 
nothing whatever to do with the transaction; and 
that another person—a low creature of the name 
of Penne—was the compounder engaged upon this 
discreditable service? The original letter is printed 
by Mr. Dixon :— 


Whitehall, Febry. 13th, 1685-6. 
Mr. Penne—Her Maj''** Maids of Honor having ac- 
quainted me that they designe to employ you and Mr. 
Walden in making a composition with the relations of 
the Maids of Taunton for the high Misdemeanor they 
have been guilty of, I do at their request hereby let 
you know that His Maj'’ has been pleased to give 
their Fines to the said maids of Honor, and therefore 
recommend it to Mr. Walden and you to make the 
most advantageous composition you can in their be- 

halfe.—I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
SunpERLAND P. 


Sir James Mackintosh assumed that this letter 
was addressed to William Penn :—unwarned even 
by the different spelling of the name. 


But [continues Mr. Dixon] Mackintosh went still 
further: he not only assumed, without warrant, that 
a letter addressed to a ‘‘ Mr. Penne,’’ to engage him 
in a ‘* scandalous transaction,’’ was addressed to the 
governor of-Pennsylvania; but he also dared, in defi- 
ance of every rule of historical criticism, to assume 
that William Penn accepted the commission that was 
so offered. Mr. Macaulay, of course, copied this 
gross mistake from Sir James, and gave it the addi- 
tional cyrrency of his own volumes. This point is 
particularly noticeable—that Mr. Macaulay did not 
consult the original authorities, but satisfied himself 
with merely quoting from the ‘‘ Mackintosh Collec- 
tion.’? Now, this letter was certainly not addressed 
to William Penn. (1.) In the first place, it does not 
bear his name ; he never wrote his name ‘‘ Penne,”’ 
nor did others ever so write it. In the Pennsylvania 
correspondence, in the Minutes of the Privy Council, 
and in the letters of Van Citters, Locke, Lawton, 
Bailey, Creech and Hunt, and in the correspondence 
of his private friends, I have seen it written hundreds 
of times, but never once, even by accident, with an e 
final. Least of all men could Sunderland, his inti- 
mate acquaintance from boyhood, make such a mis- 
take.—(2.) The letter is highly disrespectful, if sup- 

to be written to a man of his rank—a man who 

ad refused a peerage, and who stood before the 
court, not only as a ag friend to the king, but 
as Lord Proprietor of the largest province in Amer- 
ica; the more especially would this be the case when 
it is considered that the letter was written by the 
polite and diplomatic Earl of Sunderland.—(3.) The 
work to be done required a low, trafficking agent, 
who could go down to Taunton and stay there until 
the business was concluded ; it is obvious that this 
could not be done by William Penn.—(4.) The letter 
is evidently a reply to an offer of service: the maids 
of honor ‘‘ designe to employ’? Mr. Penne and Mr. 
Walden, because, as it seems to me, they had applied 
for the office. Malice itself would shrink from the as- 
sumption that the governor of Pennsylvania would 
voluntarily solicit such an employment.—(5.) It is 
contrary to everything else that is known of Penn that 
he would allow himself, on any pretence, to be drawn 
into such a business.—(6.) No mention of it occurs 
in any of his letters: I have read some hundreds of 
them, and although he was the most communicative 
of correspondents, not a trace of his action, or of his 
having been applied to, in the affair is to be found. 
Knowing his epistolary habit, this fact alone would 
have satisfied my own mind.—(7.) No mention has 
been made of his interference by any news-writer, 
pamphleteer, or historian—though, had he been con- 
cerned, the host of maligners, who rose against him 
on the flight of James, could certainly not have failed 
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to point their sarcasms with the ‘‘ scandalous transac- 
tion’? and “‘ extortion of money.’’—(8.) No tradition 
of his appearance on the scene is preserved in the 
neighborhood; when, had he really been the agent 
employed, it is impossible that so conspicuous a 
broker could have faded so soon from local recol- 
lection. 


All these are good reasons why any historian 
should have been slow to adopt the hypothesis that 
the founder of Pennsylvania was the extortion agent 
employed. But Mr. Dixon does not rest here. 
With great industry, he has followed the matter 
up, and found the very man wanted, in the midst 
of his trafficking down at Taunton. He says :— 


But, if William Penn were not the ‘“‘ Mr. Penne’’ 
addressed by Lord Sunderland, and designed by the 
ladies to be employed in their behalf—who was the 
man? A little research enables me to answer this 
question. In the registers of the Privy Council, I 
find this entry :— 

“ Nov. 25, 1687. 

‘*Georce Penne—Upon reading the petition of 
George Penne, gent., setting forth that his family 
having been great sufferers for their loyalty, he hum- 
bly begs that his majesty would be graciously pleased 
to grant him a patent for the sole exercising the 
Royal Oak Lottery, and licensing all other games in 
His Majesty’s plantations in America, for twenty-one 
years. His Majesty in Council is pleased to refer this 
matter to the consideration of the Rt. Hon. the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and upon what their 
lordships report of what is fit to be done therein for 
the petitioner, His Majesty will declare his further 
pleasure.’’ 


This man, whose fitting reward, according to his 
own estimate of the value of his services, was the fief 
of a gambling table, was the Mr. Penne. His name is 
always spelt with the final e. In the first draft of the 
foregoing minute, the clerk had spelt the name 
George Penn, both in the margin and in the text, but 
has filled the final letter in afterwards as if prophetic- 
ally guarding against any confusion of this wretched 
fellow with the great Governor of Pennsylvania. He 
was a low hanger on about the back-doors of the 
court, ready for any dirty work. When pardons 
were to be bought and sold, he was a pardon-broker. 
He was actively engaged in the Taunton affair; and 
aniong other feats, as [am able to state on the au- 
thority of a family cash-book still preserved, he ob- 
tained 651. from Nathaniel Pinney as the ransom of 
his brother, Azariah Pinney, one of the transported 
rebels. Mr. Walden was apparently an agent of the 
same kind, and equally and deservedly obscure. For 
some reason, however, the ‘‘ design to employ’’ these 
men miscarried, and the maids of honor found 
another agent in the person of Brent, the Popish 
lawyer, who was a regular pardon-broker, and was 
arrested on the flight of King James, as I find by the 
minutes of Privy Council. This fellow employed as 
great a rascal as himself, one Crane, of Bridgewater, 
as his sub-agent, and between them they settled the 
business, as Oldmixon relates. 


This is certainly as complete an exposure of a 
grave historical blunder as we have met with for 
many a day. 

Secondly, the charge against Penn of having 
tried to seduce Kiffin is thus discussed by Mr. 
Dixon :— 


Towards the close of his reign, when the church- 
men openly repudiated their own doctrine of passive 
obedience, James became anxious to secure the adhe- 
sion of his dissenting subjects; and among other 
leading men he selected Penn’s old opponent, William 
Kiffin, the Baptist, for a city magistracy. But two 
of Kiffin’s grandsons had been taken and executed 
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in the western rebellion, and it was doubted whether 
the old man would comply with the wishes of the 
court. At this point Mr. Macaulay introduces Penn. 
* The heartless and venal sycophants of Whitehall, 
judging by themselves, thought that the old man 
would be easily propitiated by an alderman’s gown, 


and by some compensation in money for the property | 


which his grandsons had forfeited. Penn was em- 
— in the work of seduction, but to no purpose.”’ 

ow, there is not the slightest foundation in history 
for this statement. Mr. Macaulay here asserts that 
{Penn was ‘‘ employed’’ by the * heartless and venal 
sycophants’’ of the court to seduce Kiffin into an ac- 
ceptance of the alderman’s gown—and that he failed. 
The passage means this, or it means nothing. It will 
be allowed that on such a point Kiffin himself must be 
the best authority: in his autobiography lately pub- 
lished from the original manuscript, he says—‘‘ In a 
little after, a great temptation attended me, which 
was a commission from the king to be one of the al- 
dermen of the city of London; which, as soon as I 
heard of it, 1 used all the diligence I could to be ex- 
cused, both by some lords near the king, and also by 
Sir Nicholas Butler and Mr. Penn. But it was all in 
vain.’’ This is just the reverse of what Mr. Macaulay 
states. Penn did not go to Kiffin; Kiffin went to 
Penn. Instead of being employed in the work of se- 
duction, he was engaged in the task of intercession. 
Mr. Macaulay makes Kiffin refuse the magistracy : 
Kiffin says he accepted it :—‘‘ The next court day I 
came to the court and took upon me the office of al- 
derman.”’ 


Thirdly, the accusation of simony and of en- 
deavoring to seduce the Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege remains now to be examined. Our readers 
will recollect the proceedings which King James 
took against that college. ‘The story is told afresh 
in the ninth chapter of the present Life of Penn ; 
but in the Supplementary Chapter before us, Mr. 
Dixon confines himself to a special refutation of 
Mr. Macaulay’s errers :—first quoting his material 
passages—and then numbering them for separate 
remark :— 


**(1) Penn was at Chester ona pastoral tour. His 
porularity and authority among his brethren had 
tly declined (2) since he had become a tool of the 

ing and the Jesuits.’? * * * ‘*(3) Perhaps the col- 
lege might still be terrified, caressed, or bribed into 
submission. The agency of Penn was employed.”’ 
* * * (4) The courtly Quaker therefore did his 
best to seduce the college from the path of right.’’ 
* * * «(5 To such a degree had his manners been 
corrupted by evil communications, and his under- 


standing obscured by inordinate zeal for a single ob- | i 


ject, that he did not scruple to become a broker in 
simony of a peculiariy discreditable kind, and to use 
a bishopric as a bate to tempt a divine to perjury.”’ 


We have not space to go into Mr. Dixon’s refu- 
tation of the first and second charges—but must 
refer our readers to the work itself: contenting 
ourselves with saying, that though there is evidence 
enough to show that Penn may have been a dupe 
of the king, he certainly was not “a tool” of his 
in the ordinary sense of that term. Let us see, 
however, what Mr. Dixon has to say against Mr. 
Macaulay’s tremendous charge of Penn’s ‘ being 
corrupted by evil communications” and ‘* becoming 
a broker in simony :”— 


(3.) Was the agency of Penn employed to terrify, 
caress, or bribe the collegians into submission? There 
is not even a shadow of authority for this most un- 
charitable assertion. Penn was alarmed at the quar- 
rel, fearing it might lead, through the combined 
obstinacy of the king and fellows, to a loss of the 
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College Charter, and a transfer of its immense rev- 
enues to the Papists—and he in his good 
offices to heal the wound. Instead of looking on him 
ag a person ‘‘ employed’’ to terrify, caress, or bribe 
them into submission, we have the evidence of Dr. Bai- 
ley, one of the inculpated Fellows, and that of Thomas 
Creech, a student, that the collegians regarded him 
as a friend and mediator ‘in their behalf.’’—(4.) 
Did he “do his best to seduce the college from the 
path of right?’? Mr. Macaulay’s knowledge of the 
proceeding appears to be derived from ‘‘ Wilmot’s 
Life of Hough,’’—though he does not quote it—and 
from the ‘‘ State Trials.’? To these sources of infor- 
mation must be added the MS. letters of Dr. Sykes 
and Mr. Creech, preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and the MS. papers of George Hunt, now in 
the possession of the President of Magdalen College. 
Hunt was one of the Fellows, and was present at the 
interview with Penn; Sykes and Creech were both of 
them well informed as to all the incidents which 
occurred; yet so far is either he, or are they, from 
saying that he attempted to ‘‘ seduce them from the 
path of right,’’ that they agree exactly in the em- 
phatic and conclusive statement, that, after hearing 
their reasons, he agreed with them that they were 
justified in their resistance. He even went further, 
he became their champion. In their presence he 
wrote a manly English letter to his sovereign, in 
which he told him in very plain terms—‘* that their 
case was hard ; that in their circumstances they 
could not yield without a breach of their oaths; and 
that such mandates were a force on conscience, and 
not agreeable to the king’s other gracious indulgen- 
cies.’ How singularly unfortunate is Mr. Macaulay 
in his authorities! ‘* Penn,’’ he says, ‘* exhorted the 
Fellows not to rely on the goodness of their cause, 
but to submit, or at least to temporize.”” I defy Mr. 
Macaulay to give any trustworthy authority for this 
Machiavellian counsel. He wisely abstains from 
quoting his author; but the curious reader will find 
it in the twelfth volume of the ‘‘ State Trials,’’ in the 
shape of an anonymous letter which was addressed by 
some unknown person during the heat of the dispute 
to Dr. Bailey, one of the Fellows. Bailey, ‘‘ from the 
charitable purpose’’ of the letter, thought it might 
have come: from Penn; and to ascertain the fact, 
wrote a reply to Penn without signing his name, 
saying that if he were his anonymous correspondent 
he would know how to address his answer. Of course 
no reply came. No man conversant with Penn’s 
habit of writing could for an instant mistake it for 
his :—it commences, ‘‘ Sir’’—and the second person 
plural is used throughout. Nor is this all the evi- 
dence against its being written by Penn. The con- 
agg vei J account of these proceedings has written, 
in Hunt’s hand, on the margin of this letter, the 
words—*‘ This letter Mr. Penn disowned.’’ Yet it is 
on the assumption that Penn actually wrote this 
thrice-proved spurious epistle, that Mr. Macau- 
lay has built his most serious accusation! What 
would be said of such evidence in a court of justice? 
Surely the memories of the illustrious dead are not 
less precious than the property of the living! Let me 
say, to the credit of Mackintosh, that he makes no 
charge against Penn in this Oxford business. Here 
Mr. Macaulay is perfectly original. (5.) Did Penn 
deal ‘‘ in simony of a particularly disreputable kind, 
and use a bishopric as a bait to tempt a divine to 
perjury ?’’ Mr. Macaulay continues to represent him 
as employed by the court; and having, as he says, 
failed ‘in his attempt to terrify the collegians into 
obedience, he ‘‘ then tried a gentler tone. He had an 
interview with Hough, and with some of the Fellows, 
and, after many professions of sympathy and friend- 
ship, began to hint at a compromise. * * * ‘ How 
should you like,’ said Penn, ‘to see Dr. Hough 
Bishop of Oxford?’ ’? Hereupon follows the indigna- 


tion about simony and perjury. Now, let us see 
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what is really known about this interview. Dr. 
Hough, its chief subject, wrote on the evening of the 
day on which it took place a letter to his cousin, 
in which he recited the principal heads of the dis- 
course—and this account, from one too deeply inter- 
ested to be impartial, and too much excited to 
remember anything but what especially concerned 
his own prospects and position, is unfortunately the 
only existing authority. Hunt was not present at this 
interview, and no account of it is preserved in the 
Magdalen College MSS. Holden’s MS. letters in the 
same library commence posterior to the affair of Penn; 
and Baron Jenner’s MS. account of the Visitation is 
not to be found. But let us take the authority we 
have, imperfect though it be, and see what matter can 
be drawn from it in support of the accusation. What 
says Hough? In the outset, instead of Penn being 
**employed,’’ as Mr. Macaulay continues to misrep- 
resent him, to solicit the Fellows, it appears that the 
Fellows had sent a deputation to him, consisting of 
Hough and the principal members of the college. 
Their conversation lasted three hours ; the substance 
of it I have given in the text of the ninth chapter of 
the memoir ; Mr. Macaulay’s version of it is inexact 
in all its essential particulars. ‘‘He then tried a 
gentler tone.’’ The historian does not seem to know 
that two interviews took place, one at Oxford, the 
other at Windsor, with six weeks of an interval ; there 
is no evidence, except the spurious letter, that he 
ever used other than a gentle tone. He ‘‘ began.to 
hint at a compromise ;’’ the words of Hough are— 
**T thank God he did not so much as offer at any 
proposal by way of accommodation.’’ How reconcile 
puch statements! Now let us hear what Hough says 
of the simony and perjury. Penn, who, according to 
Swift, “‘ spoke agreeably and with spirit,’’ was always 
more or less facetious in conversation. Like his 
father, he was fond of a joke, and had that delight in 
drollery which belongs to the higher natures. In this 
very conversation we see how he made his rhetoric 
dance—*‘ Christ’s Church is a noble structure, Uni- 
versity is a pleasant place, and Magdalen College is a 
comely building.’? Hough, though not the most 
quick-witted of men, saw that he ‘‘ had a mind to 
droll upon us.’’ Stolid and heavy, Hough no doubt 
reported the conversation honestly, so far as he could 
remember and understand it. To quote his words— 
** Once he said, smiling, If the Bishop of Oxford die, 
Dr. Hough may be made Bishop. What think you of 
that, gentlemen?’? Cradock, one of the Fellows 
present, took up the tone of pleasantry, and replied, 
** they should be heartily glad of it—for it would do 
very well with the presidency.’ Does any one doubt 
that this was a mere pleasantry? Observe, Penn had 
no commission to treat with the Fellows—that he met 
them at their own request, to consider how he could 
serve their interests. That Cradock thought it a joke 
is evident from his retort. Had the suggestion of the 
bishopric been in earnest, it must have been offered on 
condition of Hough giving up the presidency of his 
college—that being the point at issue. In such a case 
to talk of the combination of the two offices would 
have been insulting and absurd. Even Hough himself, 
the least jocular of men, understood this remark as a 
mere pleasantry, for he instantly adds—*‘ But I told 
him, seriously, I had no ambition.’’ And yet this 
innocent mirth, accepted and understood as such by 
all the parties concerned, after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries, is revived and tortured into a ground for 
one of the foulest accusations ever brought against an 
historical reputation ! 


The passage in Hough’s letter (which we have 
ourselves referred to) about the proposal for accom- 
modation runs thus in the original :—‘‘ I thank God 
he did not so much as offer at any proposal by way 
of accommodation, which was the thing I most 
dreaded ; only once upon the mention of the Bishop 
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of Oxford’s indisposition, he said smiling,’’ &c., 
&c. (Wilmot’s ‘‘ Hough,” page 28.) On a 
cursory reading, the phrase ‘‘ only once’’ taken in 
conjunction with the words ‘‘ proposal of accommo- 
dation” might mislead a careless or prejudiced 
teader. It is very possible that Mr. a a 
with his ne ee against Penn, fell into 
this error. ilmot has a note on the passage 
which Mr. Dixon might have quoted. Referrin 

to Penn’s smile about the bishopric, he says :—*‘ It 
cannot be supposed that so good a man as William 
Penn would have lent himself to Lord Sunderland, 
or even to king James, as an instrument to tempt 
Dr. Hough by such a lure, to give up the main 
purpose for which he so resolutely contended ; for 
it is not improbable that one or both of them might 
have dropped this in conversation with Penn, avail- 
ing themselves of his simplicity, with a view for 
him to make use of it, if occasion should arise.’ 
We think it worthy of especial mention also that 
the latest biographer of Bishop Hough, a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, makes none of the Macaulay 
charges against Penn. In the memoir published 
at Oxford in 1821, by William Russell, B. D., 
Penn is spoken of as one “* whose property, abili- 
ties, integrity, and humanity, had procured him not 
only a great degree of weight with his own and 
other sects, as well as universal esteem, but the 
personal and immediate confidence of the king.’? 
We will only add, that we have ourselves scruti- 





nized the affairs of Penn’s life, (on which we 
| reserve our full opinion till next week ;) and there 
| is not the smallest evidence of his being ‘* corrupted 
by evil communications.’’ In his entire portraiture 

of Penn, Mr. Macaulay uses his coloring brush 
| with extreme recklessness. Having swallowed the 
Taunton extortion charge instead of examining it, 
he was ready to believe anything against his 
‘courtly Quaker ;”” and the temptation of being an 
historical iconoclast seems to have appealed to his 
appetite for originality. 

Since, however, Mr. Dixon taunts Mr. Macaulay 
with being ‘ original’’ in his accusation about the 
Magdalen College business—we think we can refer 
the former to the authority which misled Mr. 
Macaulay. His historical work is full of portraits 
of characters—and he has evidently used Chalmers’ 
‘¢ Biographical Dictionary.’’ ‘There is a note to 
the life of Penn in that work, from which it seems 
apparent that Mr. Macaulay drew most of his 
notions about Penn. Our failing space forbids us 
to quote it; but we will remark on it that the 
author had only Hough’s letter for his guide—and 
he certainly gave it a most hasty interpretation. It 
is very remarkable that Wilmot writing in 1812 
and Russell in 1821 biographies of Hough, both 
concurred—as we have shown—in a favorable view 
of Penn’s character. Both would be astounded, no 
doubt, could they read Mr. Macaulay’s bill of 
indictment against Penn! 

We return now to the main purpose of this vol- 
ume; which last week we were induced to post- 
pone for the sake of the great interest attaching to 
that episode in its contents wherein Mr. Dixon 
successfully attacked the misrepresentations of Mr. 
Macaulay in regard to the subject of his narrative. 

As a biography, the work has claims of no com- 
mon order. Within the compass of an octavo vol- 
ume Mr. Dixon has compressed a great variety of 
facts—many original, and all skilfully arranged 
so as to produce an authentic moral portrait of his 
hero. The literary merits of the volume include 
great research, and a narrative at once consecutive 
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and vivid. The author has had access to a variety 
of unpublished material—to the letters of Penn 
and his immediate family, and to MS. memoirs of 
several persons, yielding lights which he wanted. 
It is a long time since a single octavo volume has 
been published with such a quantity of matter 
interesting and important in its character. Mr. 
Dixon compresses his materials by a species of 
hydraulic power. Mere book-making might have 
added out this work into three or four volumes. 
t is another merit of the book that its subject is 
always prominent, the writer himself being kept 
well out of sight. In a word, we can praise the 
work at once for its earnest spirit, its wealth of re- 
covered material, and the art with which the latter 
has been disposed. 

William Penn—since we think his reputation 
may be considered as restored—is certainly a char- 
acter well deserving of attention. In many re- 
spects he was perhaps the most famous member of 
the Quaker community—and that body may well 
be proud of his virtues and his name. Living in 
an age when society was cast between a dark fanat- 
icism and a courtly irreligion, Penn presents the 
example of earnestness without frenzy, and enthusi- 
asm without self-deception. The supposition that 
he was a mere rationalistic religionist—the philos- 
ophe of Quaker principle—is belied by his actions 
and his writings; and yet between his religious 
ardor and the sanguine dreams of perfectibility in 
the last century it would not be difficult to draw 
some analogy. His character furnishes a good 
study for psychologists. He united in his own 
person the capacities at once for moral enthusiasm 
and intellectual speculation, and for affairs, which 
are rarely found combined in one and the same per- 
son. His feelings influenced him more powerfully 
than his understanding—as is the case with most 
men of action ; and his character is not strongest 
on its merely intellectual side. Asa moral char- 
acter in action—a human agency animated hy a 
vivid sense of the supernatural—it is from this 
critical point of view that his character should be 
seized. With much of the sanguine temper of the 
speculating projector, he had none of the faults of 
that type; its careless indifference to detail—its 
too great confidence that instruments would have 
the same zeal as their director. 

The father of William Penn was the celebrated 
Admiral of the times of the Commonwealth and 
Restoration. His services and adventures are de- 
scribed in graphic style by Mr. Dixon. But our 
biographer is perhaps too favorable to the admi- 
ral; who was certainly very greedy of worldly 
honors—and not much troubled by over-zeal for 
any particular party. He had set his heart on be- 
ing raised to the peerage as Lord Weymouth. 
The courtier father presents a good contrast to the 
Quaker son. The circumstances under which the 
latter was converted are curious. While at Oxford 
he met with Thomas Loe, a preacher of the prin- 
ciples of George Fox. Young Penn became partly 
attached to the principles of Nonconformity ;—but 
the influence of his family prevailed over him for a 
time. For services to the state, his father the 
admiral had received the forfeited .property of 
Lord Clanearty in the county of Cork—where he 
resided for some time at Macroom Castle. That 
property was afterwards exchanged for Shangarry 
Castle, in the same county ; and thither was young 
Penn sent by his father in order to be out of the 
way of Puritans. Mark what followed :— 


The youth had not resided more than a few 
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months at Shangarry Castle before one of those inci- 
dents occurred which destroy in a day the most elab- 
orate attempts to stifle the instincts of nature. When 
the admiral in England was pluming himself on the 
triumphs of his worldly prudence, his son, on occa- 
sion of one of his frequent visits to Cork, heard by 
accident that Thomas Loe, his old Oxford acquaint- 
ance, was in the city, and intended to preach that 
night. He thought of his boyish enthusiasm at col- 
lege, and wondered how the preacher’s eloquence 
would stand the censures of his riper judgment. Cu- 
riosity prompted him to stay and listen. The fervid 
orator took for his text the passage—‘* There is a faith 
that overcomes the world, and there is a faith that is 
overcome by the world.’’ The topic was peculiarly 
adapted to his own situation. Possessed by strong 
religious instincts, but at the same time docile and 
affectionate—he had hitherto oscillated between two 
duties—duty to God and duty to his father. The 
case was one in which the strongest minds might 
waver fora time. On the one side—his filial affec- 
tion, the example of his brilliant friends, the worldly 
ambition never quite a stranger to the soul of man— 
all pleaded powerfully in favor of his father’s views. 
On the other, there were only the low whisperings of 
his own heart. But the still voice would not be si- 
lenced. Often as he had escaped from thought into 
business, gay society, or the smaller vanities of the 
parade and mess-room—the moment of repose again 
brought back the old emotions. The crisis had come 
at last. Under Thomas Loe’s influence they were re- 
stored to a permanent sway. From that night he 
was a Quaker in his heart. 


The Duke of Ormonde was then Viceroy of 
Treland—and the duke’s family took great interest 
in young Penn. What took place on the intelli- 
gence reaching Dublin that William Penn had 
turned Quaker is thus described by Mr. Dixon: 
and nothing can well be more dramatic :— 


His friends at the vice-regal court were greatly dis- 
tressed at this untoward event. The earl wrote off to 
the admiral to inform him of his son’s danger, stating 
the bare facts just as they had come to his knowledge. 
The family were thunderstruck. The father especially 
was seriously annoyed ; he thought the boy’s conduct 
not only mad, but what was far worse in that libertine 
age—ridiculous. The world was beginning to laugh 
at him and his family :—he could bear it no longer. 
He wrote, in peremptory terms, calling him to London. 
William obeyed without a word of expostulation. At 
the first interview between father and son nothing was 
said on the subject which both had so much at heart. 
The admiral scrutinized the youth with searching 
eyes—and as he observed no change in his costume, 
nor in his manner any of that formal stiffness which 
he thought the only distinction of the abhorred sect, 
he felt reassured. His son was still dressed like a 
gentleman; he wore lace and ruffles, plume and 
rapier; the graceful curls of the cavalier still fell in 
natural clusters about his neck and shoulders;—he 
began to hope that his noble correspondent had erred 
in his friendly haste; but a few days served to dissi- 
pate this illusion. He was first struck with the cir- 
cumstance that his son omitted to uncover in the 
presence of his elders and superiors; and with some- 
what of indignation and impatience in his tone 
demanded an interview and an explanation. William 
frankly owned that he was now a Quaker. The 
admiral laughed at the idea, and, treating it as a pass- 
ing fancy, tried to reason him out of it. But he mis- 
took his strength. The boy was the better theologian 
and the more thorough master of all the weapons of 
controversy. He then fell back on his own leading 
motives. A Quaker! Why the Quakers abjured 


worldly titlos :—and he expected to be made a peer ! 
Had the boy turned Independent, Anabaptist—any- 
thing but Quaker, he might have reconciled it to his 
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conscience. But he had made himself one of a sect 
remarkable only for absurdities which would close on 
him every door in courtly circles. Then there was 
that question of the hat. Was he to believe that his 
own son would refuse to uncover in his presence? 
The thing was quite rebellious and unnatural. And to 
crown all—how would he behave himself at court. 
Would he wear his hat in the royal presence? Wil- 
liam paused. He asked an hour to consider his 
answer—and withdrew to his own chamber. This 
enraged the admiral more than ever. What, a son of 
his could hesitate at such a question! Why, this was 
a question of breeding—not of conscience. Every 
child uncovered to his father—every subject to his 
sovereign. Could any man with the feelings and the 
education of a gentleman doubt? And this boy—for 
whom he had worked so hard—had won such interest 
—had opened such a brilliant prospect—that he, with 
his practical and cultivated mind, should throw away 
his golden opportunities for a mere whimsey ! He felt 
that his patience was sorely tried. After a time 
spent in solitude and prayer, the young man returned 
tw his father with the result of his ‘meditation—a 
— The indignant admiral turned him out of 
oors. 


The only part of Mr. Dixon’s volume which 
does not exhibit his characteristic research is, the 
part relating to Ireland and Penn’s sojourn there— 
which was of some length. We should like to have 
known how the founder of Pennsylvania dealt with 
a Celtic tenantry, and comported himself with Irish 
neighbors—and what were William Penn’s ideas 
about that country. But we must hasten on to a 
‘charming chapter in this work—where the Springett 
family, into which Penn married, are brought before 
us. 
Guli—a contraction of Gulielma—Springett, the 
first wife of Penn, is thus introduced, in company 
with Milton and Ellwood, at the classic village of 
Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire :— 


Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir William Springett, 
of Darling in Sussex, one of the leaders of the parlia- 
mentary forces during the first years of the civil war, 
was residing with her mother at the rustic village of 
Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, where her future hus- 
band first saw her. She was the delight of a small 
but distinguished circle, including no less a person 
than John Milton, Thomas Ellwood, his friend and 
pupil, and the famous Isaac Pennington. To Penn- 
ington, Guli’s father-in-law, [stepfather, Mr. Dixon 
should have said,] Ellwood had owed his introduction 
to his great master, to whose urbane and gentle man- 
ners he has left so touching an account; and when 
the ravages of the plague made it necessary for the 
noble bard to quit his house in London for a time, he 
naturally went down to Chalfont with his pupil, 
knowing that friends were to be found there who 
shared his opinions and revered his genius. Rarely 
is a small and unpretending village honored with such 
@ company as Chalfont boasted in those days of 
mourning. The Penningtons occupied the Grange, 
which they had rebuilt and beautified; Milton lived 
in a neat little cottage at a short distance; and 
Ellwood had a house about midway between the 
residences of his friends, at one or other of which he 
spent nearly the whole of his time. Guli Springett 
he had known from childhood; he had been one of her 
little playfellows in the hop-gardens of Kent, in which 
county her property lay and his family resided; and 
as he had grown up to manhood had become deeply 
sensible of the charms of the young beauty with whom 
he lived on such perilous terms of familiarity. How 
far he was in mortal love with her he dared not ask 
himself, much less avow to her, lest he might break 
the spell which had bound them together from their 
common childhood. To be near her, to hear her 
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laugh, to watch her form expand, her soft and lovely 
features day by day ripen like a peach into more 
delicate perfection—this made him happy; while from 
his confessions it is clear that in his secret soul he 
always felt that she was above his reach, and never 
could become his wife. It is not easy to decide which 
of the attractions of Chalfont—his master or his mis- 
tress—was the greater for Ellwood. To Milton he 
was devotedly attached; and though his love for Miss 
Springett was true and earnest, it was not so violent 
as to be beyond control. Guli, who was sought after 
and flattered by men of all classes, peers and com- 
moners, courtiers and puritans, cannot but have been 
aware of her power over her old playfellow; she can- 
not fail to have felt flattered by his silent and modest 
homage, so unlike the warmer forms of courtship 
common in that polite and dissipated age ; but as he 
never gave offence by obtruding his passion on her 
thoughts, so she mildly and graciously received and 
reciprocated his attentions, and contracted for him a 
friendship which lasted without a day of coldness on 
either side until her death. Guli was fond of music. 
Music was Milton’s second passion. In the cottage of 
the poet, in the Grange of the philosopher, how one 
can fancy the hours flying past, between psalms of 
love, high converse from the lips of the inspired bard, 
old stories of the Revolution, in which the elder 
people had each had a prominent share, and probably 
the recitation of favorite passages from that stupendous 
work which was to crown the blind and aged poet, 
and become one of the grandest heir-looms of man- 
kind! It was to these favored friends that Milton 
first made known that he had been engaged in 
writing ‘‘ Paradise Lost;’’ and it was also in their 
society that Ellwood suggested to him the theme of his 
** Paradise Regained.’’ Immortal Chalfont ! 


The domestic history of the Springett family, as 
narrated by Lady Springett herself, is a neat, 
agreeable piece of real-life writing of the seven- 
teenth century in England. But we cannot dwell 
on it further than to commend its substance, as 
found in these pages, to the special attention of the 
reader. Mr. Dixon’s sixth chapter will have an 
especial attraction for many readers, as it records 
the political connexion subsisting between Alger- 
non Sydney and Penn, and gives a graphic state- 
ment of the stirring politics of the times when the 
great republican lived. Penn zealously supported 
the political interests of Sydney :—and the reader 
will find that electioneering in the seventeenth 
century was accompanied by as disgraceful inci- 
dents as have called down reprobation in our own 
times. 

Disgusted with the scenes thus enacted at home, 
Penn conceived the idea of founding a free commu- 
nity in the New World. A free colony to all 
mankind, in which the sovereignty should rest 
with the people at large, and without any privi- 
leged order—such was the Utopia of Penn—such 
his first conception of Pennsylvania. In lieu of 
money due to his father from government he pro- 
posed to take from the king’s council a piece of 
territory on the Atlantic seaboard. His wishes 
were met:—and he became at once a legislator 
and a colonial proprietor. 

Between the scheme of government proposed by 
Penn for his colony and that designed by Locke 
for Carolina there is a remarkable contrast. Mr. 
Dixon does not do sufficient justice to the views of 
Locke. It is true that Locke’s plan of colonial 
government was far less ‘liberal’? than Penn’s, 
and perhaps needlessly aristocratic. But Locke 
looked to permanence in his institutions as well as 
to practicability. By giving the aristocratic order 
so much power in his colony, Locke aimed at con- 
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necting the colony with the imperial state by the 
tie of personal ambition—a passion evidently 
recognized and provided for in his constitution for 
Carolina. On the other hand, Penn’s views were 
those of a political nonconformist.—lf Penn and 
Locke could now revisit earth, we can fancy with 
what interest they would turn to the state of affairs 
in the New World. 

As will be expected, the history of Penn’s pro- 
ceedings in Pennsylvania occupies a considerable 
portion of Mr. Dixon’s volume :—and there is 
nothing in Bancroft’s ‘* History of America”’ more 
interesting or authentic than the chapters devoted 
to Penn in America, when he was engaged in what 
Mr. Dixon calls ‘* the Holy Experiment.’’ Of the 
famous conference and treaty between Penn and 
the Indians, Mr. Dixon gives the following ani- 
mated narrative :— 


This conference has become one of the most strik- 
ing scenes in history. Artists have painted, poets 
have sung, philosophers have applauded it ; but it is 
nevertheless clear, that in words and colors it has been 
equally and generally misrepresented, because paint- 
ers, poets, and historians have chosen to draw on their 
imaginations for the features of a scene, every mark- 
ing line of which they might have recovered from 
authentic sources, The great outlines of nature are 
easily obtained. There the dense masses of cedar, 
pine, and chestnut, stretching far away into the inte- 
rior of the land; here the noble river rolling its waters 
down to the Atlantic ocean; along its surface rose the 
purple smoke of the settlers’ homesteads; on the o 
oy shores lay the fertile and settled country of 

ast New Jersey. Here stood the gigantic elm which 
was to become immortal from that day forward—and 
there lay the verdant council chamber formed by na- 
ture on the surface of the soil. In the centre stood 
William Penn; in costume undistinguished from the 
surrounding group, save by the silken sash. His 
costume was simple, but not pedantic or ungainly. 
An outer coat, reaching to the knees, and covered 
with buttons; a vest of other materials, but equally 
ample; trousers extremely full, slashed at the sides, 
and tied with strings or ribbons; a profusion of shirt 
sleeve and ruffles—with a hat of the cavalier shape 
(wanting only the feather), from beneath the brim of 
which escaped the curls of a new peruke—were its 
chief and not ungraceful ingredients. At his right 
hand was Colonel Markham, who had met the Indians 
in council more than once on that identical spot, and 
was regarded by them as a firm and faithful friend; 
on his left Pearson, the intrepid companion of his 
voyage; and near his person, but a little backward, a 
band of his most attached adherents. When the In- 
dians approached in their old forest costume, their 
bright feathers sparkling in the sun, and their bodies 
painted in the most gorgeous manner, the governor 
received them with the easy dignity of one accustomed 
to mix with European courts. As soon as the recep- 
tion was over, the sachems retired to a short distance, 
and, after a brief consultation among themselves, Tam- 
inent, the chief sachem or king, a man whose virtues 
are still remembered by the sons of the forest, ad- 
vanced again a few paces, and put upon his own head 
a chaplet, into which was twisted a small horn; this 
chaplet was his symbol of power; and in the customs 
of the Lenni Lenapé, whenever the chief placed it 
upon his brows, the spot became at once sacred, and 
the person of every one present inviolable. The ven- 
erable Indian king then seated himself on the ground, 
with the older sachems on his right and left ; the 
middle-aged warriors ranged themselves in the form 
of a crescent, or half-moon, round them; and the 
younger men formed a third and outer semi-circle. 
All being seated in this picturesque and striking or- 
der, the old monarch announced to the governor that 
the natives were prepared to hear and consider his 
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words. Penn then rose to address them, his counte- 
nance beaming with all the pride of manhood. He 
was at this time thirty-eight years old; light and 
graceful in form; ‘‘the handsomest, best-looking, 
most lively gentleman ’’ she had ever seen, wrote a 
lady who was an eye-witness of the ceremony. He 
addressed them in their own language; the topics 
were few and simple; and the beauty of his ideas 
would compensate with such an audience for the mi- 
nor errors of diction. The Great Spirit, he said, who 
ruled in the heaven to which good men go after death, 
who had made them and him out of nothing, and who 
knew every.secret thought that was in the heart of 
white man or red man, knew that he and his children 
had a strong desire to live in peace, to be their friends, 
to do no wrong, but to serve them in every way to the 
extent of their power. As the Great Spirit was the 
common Father of all, he wished them to live together 
not merely as brothers, as the children of a common 
parent, but as if they were joined with one head, one 
heart, one body together; that if ill was done to one 
all would suffer; if good was done to any all would 
gain. He and his children, he went on to say, never 
used the rifle or trusted to the sword; they met the 
red men on the broad path of good faith and good- 
will. They intended to do no harm, and they had no 
fear in their hearts. They believed that their broth- 
ers of the red race were just, and they were prepared 
to trust in their friendship.—He then unfolded the 
writing of the treaty of friendship, and explained its 
clauses one after the other. It recited that from that 
day the children of Onas and the nations of the Lenni 
Lenapé should be brothers to each other—that all 


p- | paths should be free and open—that the doors of the 


white men should be open to the red men, and the 
doors of the red men should be open to the white 
men—that the children of Onas should not believe 
any false reports of the Lenni Lenapé, nor the Lenni 
Lenapé of the children of Onas, but should come and 
see for themselves as brothers to brothers, and bury 
such false reports in a bottomless pit—that if the 
Christians should hear of anything likely to be of hurt 
to the Indians, or the Indians hear of anything likely 
to harm the Christians, they should run, like true 
friends, and let the other know—that if any son of 
Onas were to do any harm to any red skin, or any 
red skin were to do harm to a son of Onas, the suf- 
ferer should not offer to right himself, but should 
complain to the chiefs and to Unas, that justice might 
be declared by twelve honest men, and the wrong 
buried in a pit with no bottom—that the Lenni Le- 
napé should assist the white men, and the white men 
should assist the Lenni Lenapé, against all such as 
would disturb them or do them hurt—and, lastly, 
that both Christians and Indians should tell their 
children of this league and chain of friendship, that it 
should grow stronger and stronger, and be kept 
bright and clean, without rust or spot, while the wa- 
ters ran down the creeks and rivers, and while the 
sun and moon and stars endured. He then laid the 
scroll on the ground. What King Taminent replied 
is not known, except that, in substance, he was fa- 
vorable to the views of Penn. The sachems received 
his proposal with decent gravity, and accepted it for 
themselves and for their children. No oaths, no 
seals, no official mummeries were used; the treaty 
was ratified on both sides with a yea, yea—the only 
one, says Voltaire, that the world has known, never 
sworn to and never broken. This scene remained to 
the two races who were witnesses and actors in it, an 
inheritance of good-will and honorable pride for an 
entire century. From year to year, says the venera- 
ble historian of the Six Nations, Heckewelder, the sa 
chems assembled their children in the woods, in a 
shady spot as like as they could find to that in which 
the great Onas had conferred with them, when they 
would spread out his words or speeches on a blanket 
or clean piece of bark, and repeat the whole again and 
again to their great satisfaction. In a few years 
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Penn, going beyond seas and never returning, be- 
came to them a sort of mythical personage; they not 
only held his memory in the greatest veneration, but 
treated the whole body of white men with more kind- 
ness for his sake. To be a follower of Onas was at all 
times a passport to their protection and hospitality. 
Nor have his own countrymen been less indebted or 
less grateful to the Great Treaty. To it, and to the 
strictness with which its provisions were maintained 
by Penn, is owing that striking fact recorded by Ban- 
croft—that while every other colony in the New 
World was visited in turn by the horrors of Indian 
warfare, no drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by a 
red man in Pennsylvania. It is humiliating to the 
pride of the white man to think that one of his race 
should have been the first to break this noble league 
of peace. Forty years after the famous treaty, and 
five years after the death of Onas, one of his unworthy 
children murdered the first red man who lost his 
life in Pennsylvania. The deed was attended with 
circumstances of unusual atrocity; but it shows in a 
striking light the power of a noble sentiment, that 
the Indians themselves prayed that the murderer’s 
life might be spared. It was spared; but he died in 
a very short time, and they then said, The Great 
Spirit had avenged their brother. The venerable 
elm-tree under which the meeting took place served 
to mark the spot until the storm of 1810 threw it to 
the ground. It measured twenty-four feet in girth, 
and was found to be then two hundred and eighty- 
three years old. A piece of it was sent home to the 
Penn family, by whom it was mounted on a pedestal 
with appropriate inscriptions; and the remainder was 
manufactured into vases, work-stands, and other 
relics, now held sacred by their possessors. A plain 
granite monument has since been erected on the spot, 
inscribed on each face with four short and simple 
sentences commemorative of the Great Treaty. 


The ninth chapter of the volume describes Penn 
at the court of King James, and relates the con- 
nexion subsisting between the monarch and the 
good Quaker. It completely refutes the account 
of Mr. Macaulay :—but having last week devoted 
so much space to that question, we will not now 
dwell further on it—Penn was not suited well to 
politics ; he was too credulous and simple in some 
things—and it was not difficult to make a dupe of 
him. He honestly believed in the humanity and 
patriotism of King James ; and was the dupe first 
of his own illusions, and afterwards of the king’s 
promises. But he was no tool—no trafficker—no 
vanity-stricken creature. What Sir James Mack- 
intosh wisely said, ‘‘ that the conduct of Penn in 
his relation to King James shows that in the com- 
plicated nature of political morality a virtue mis- 
placed may do almost as much immediate mischief 
as a vice,”’ is a sound maxim. 

Our space will not permit us to make further 
extracts :—but our readers will already have seen 
that our praise of this book is justified by our ex- 
amples. In the volume the reader will find the 
results of Penn’s philanthropic labors—and a pa- 
thetic account of the clouds that rested on the 
good man’s closing years. Not the least dark of 
these was the conduct of his eldest son—who was 
asad scapegrace. Yes! the son of William Penn 
was a roysterer, and what is commonly called—a 
scamp! Strange, indced, is that dispensation by 
which we often see the son of the honored sire be- 
lie the parent stock! The witty and polite Lord 
Chesterfield was for years writing essays on good 
breeding to a son who grew up a boor. Still more 
suggestive of the element of wilfulness in human 
character is the fact of Penn’s son doing dishonor 
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what Chesterfield himself said when contrasting 
Lord Bolingbroke’s talents and his vices—‘‘ Alas! 
poor human nature! ”’ 


From the Spectator. 

Mr. Hepwortn Dixon has shown the same 
judgment in choosing William Penn for the — 
of a biography, as he displayed in his previous Life 
of Howard. The world at large is familiar enough 
with the name of Penn, but knows very little 
about him continuously, or critically ; for-no really 
good life of him existed, and such biographies as 
there were belonged to another age. It is probable 
that the founder of Pennsylvania was not, in Mr. 
Dixon’s phrase, looked upon rather as a ‘* myth 
than a man ;’* but the zeal of a sect, the pointed 
phrases of Voltaire, and even some late attacks 
upon the memory of the Quaker founder, have 
caused him to loum large, and as a consequence 
rather indistinctly. His life is interesting, both 
directly and in its concomitants. Penn was a 
remarkable man; for although Fox founded Qua- 
kerism, Penn shaped it, endowed it with decent 
grace, and made it presentable. His embodiment 
of a great principle connected him with events that 
were great in themselves and were to be greater 
hereafter. An active mind, a capacity for affairs, 
the genial taste which is now known as wet 
Quakerism, with a handsome allowance of the 
wisdom of the serpent, associated him with nobles 
and princes. These features give interest to his 
character and career. ‘There was something strik- 
ing also in the persons connected with him. His 
father, Admiral Penn, was a thorough seaman, 
rather than a naval genius; a favorite both of 
Charles and James, who entirely trusted him—and 
rightly, for although he offered to betray Cromwell, 
he had no means of betraying them. The royal 
brothers personally liked him; which might be 
without impugning their judgment, as the admiral 
was a complete man of the world. The family of 
William Penn’s first wife was remarkable: and 
Gulielma Springett herself, besides her own graces, 
was a neighbor of Milton at Chalfont, and a sort 
of platonic and knightly flame of his friend El- 
wood. The religious ferment of the age, the lead- 
ing principles and peculiar practices of the fanat-- 
ical Quakers, the state of Protestant Dissent abroad, 
and many collateral circumstances connected with: 
the foundation and fortunes of Pennsylvania, if 
not absolutely essential to Penn’s biography, may 
appropriately be introduced to relieve and vary it. 
All this is skilfully though too artificially done by: 
Mr. Dixon. . 

Admiral Penn had fished in the troubled waters: 
of the Commonwealth and the Restoration with- 
some success ; and he had built his hopes upon his- 
son William, as capable of worthily representing: 
the family he was to found and the peerage (of 
Weymonth) he was promised. No expense was. 
spared upon his education, no management omitted - 
to introduce him to courtly and noble connections ; 
and during Penn’s successive internal religious 
struggles, and several outward changes from drab- 
colored religion and back again, the admiral, in 
spite of his anger, adopted the most conciliatory 
measures, endeavoring to divert his son from his: 
fanaticism rather than to force him. It was only 
when Penn, then about three-and-twenty, refused 
the ‘* compliment of the hat,’’ and on the question : 
being formally put to him, declined, after an hour's : 
prayer and consideration, to uncover to the King, 





to his illustrious name. What can we say, but 
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that the old sailor’s patience gave way. He seems 
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to have dealt out deck discipline; he certainly 
turned Master William out of doors. But when 
his first passion was over, the admiral does not 
appear to have objected to his mother’s furnishing 
her son with assistance; when a publication (for 
Penn printed as well as preached) got him com- 
mitted to the Tower through the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the admiral interfered to procure his libera- 
tion, and even condescended to see him; but the 
Quaker was not thoroughly forgiven till the man 
of the world was on his deathbed. Then the 
father acknowledged the emptiness of his own am- 
bition, ‘* and in the end came not only to forgive 
but applauded the erratic course of his son.’”? He 
also sent a message to the king and the Duke of 
York, requesting their protection. Both brothers 
returned a gracious promise ; which James espec- 
ially kept. 

It would be long, at least for our space, to follow 
William Penn through his public career as the 
apostle of a new sect, exposed to persecution, 
and as the founder of a state, from which the sol- 
dier should be banished as a principle ; for religious 
toleration already existed in Holland, and had been 
established as a fundamental law in one of the 
Eastern States of America; and if in practice 
toleration gave way under pressure, the ‘* Peace 
principle’’ did the same. It may, however, be ob- 
served, that the profane accomplishments to which 
the worldly ambition of his father trained him did 
Penn good service among the Friends. His studies 
for the bar enabled him on several occasions to 
baffle his High Church enemies, when they at- 
tempted to entrap him by legal snares. His skill 
in the use of the sword gave grace to his carriage 
and dignity to his presence; his excellence in 
manly sports not only strengthened his constitution 
and steeled him to exertion, but enabled him to 
beat the Red Indians in their own way. If his 
scholarship was not profound, his reading was 
wide ; he could enforce his positions by examples 
and illustrations drawn from the wise of all nations, 
and infuse into his works more of method and 
style—more of literature—than the Quakers had 
hitherto among them. The courtly company in 
which he passed his youth not only gave self-pos- 
session and elegance to his manners, but suavity 
to his tongue ; he seems to have been an admirable 
suitor, never offending by his mode of urging his 
request, if he did not attain the request itself. 
From boyhood, till paralysis destroyed his mental 
powers, he had that aptitude for business and that 
disposition to look after the main chance which 
popular opinion ascribes to the Quakers, except in 
the matter of his own affairs. Like Wilberforce, 
Howard, and other philanthropists, he neglected 
his family and fortune, and in a worldly sense 
hardly succeeded in his political schemes. His 
eldest son turned out a rake, and may be said to 
have died of dissipation. Penn lived beyond his 
income. A lawyer of his sect, who managed his 
affairs as steward, so entangled them by his ras- 
cality, that Penn was involved in a Chancery suit 
and other proceedings, and obliged as a precaution 
to lodge in the rules of the Fleet. ‘* Qualis ab 
incepto”’ might be the motto of modern Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn devoted his life and fortune to the 
colony ; his grants were liberal ; he carried on the 
government at his own expense ; he imposed little 
more than nominal quiet-rents, which he did not 
collect; and, like other benefactors of the race, he 
experienced the ingratitude of mankind. In com- 
pliance with his views of the rights of man, Penn 
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had founded the colony as a pure democracy ; uni- 
versa! suffrage and popular election to every office 
heading the list of rights. The ‘men of drab’’ 
had ever sought to infringe his proprietary privi- 
leges and encroach upon his power as ruler; when 
age and misfortune overtook him, they refused to 
pay their rents or assist him by the loan of money. 

Whether William Penn illustrated the truth of the 
proverbial observation, ‘‘ the best saint is made out 
of an old sinner,’’ does not altogether appear from 
Mr. Dixon’s researches. It may be surmised that 
he did ; that he had a touch of the gallant, is evi- 
dent from a story told of him during his first tour 
abroad, whither his father had sent him on an 
early appearance of his serious symptoms. 


Some of his college friends were about to commence 
the grand tour, and it was arranged by all parties 
that he should join them. They were a gay and 
graceful set ; some of them of the best blood in Eng- 
land. At Paris they staid some time. Penn was 
presented to Louis Quatorze, and became a free and 
welcome guest at court. There he made the acquaint- 
ance of Robert Spencer, son of the first Earl of Sun- 
derland and Lady Dorothy Sidney, (sister of the 
famous Algernon Sidney,) and of several other per- 
sons of distinction in the fashionable circles of Paris 
and Versailles. In this brilliant society the young 
Penn soon forgot the austere gravity of his demeanor : 
not many details of his life at, this period are pre- 
served, but the little that is known is characteristic. 
Returning late one night from a party, he was accosted 
in the dark street by a man, who shouted to him in 
an angry tone to draw and defend himself; at the 
same moment a sword gleamed past his eyes. The 
fellow would not listen to reason: Penn, he said, had 
treated him with contempt ; he had bowed his head 
and taken off his hat in civil salutation ; his courtesy 
had been slighted, and he would have satisfaction 
made to his wounded honor. In vain the young Eng- 
lishman protested he had not seen him, that he could 
have no motive for offering such an insult toa stranger; 
the more he showed the absurdity of the quarrel, the 
more enraged his assailant grew ; he would say no 
more, his only answer was a pass with his rapier. 
The blood of the youth was stirred, and, whipping 
his sword from its scabbard, he stood to the attack. 
There was but little light ; yet several persons were 
attracted by the clash of steel, and a number of 
roysterers gathered round to see fair play and decide 
upon any points of honor which might be raised. A 
few passes proved that Penn was the more expert 
swordsman ; and a dexterous movement left the 
French gallant unarmed and at his mercy. The com- 
pany rather expected him to finish his man, as they 
said he had a right to do by the laws of honor; but 
he took a different view of the case, and returned the 
captured sword with a polite bow to its owner. It is 
pretty clear from such an incident that Penn was 
more of a cavalier than a Quaker at this period of his 
life. 


Beyond the absurdity of refusing to uncover, and 
the affectation of éheeing and ¢houing, Penn had 
not much of the Quaker starch. In his youth he 
wore love-locks, in his age a wig; he had a taste 
for strong drinks as well as other creature com- 
forts; a liking for the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. Mr. Dixon has collected a variety 
of particulars of the style of living of ‘‘ the Gov- 
ernor’’ in Pennsylvania ; after describing the house 
and grounds, he continues as follows. 


The furnishing of Pennsbury was to match. Ma- 
hogany was a luxury then unknown ; but his spider 
|} tables and high-backed carved chairs were of the 
| finest oak. An inventory of the furniture is still 

















extant: there were a set of Turkey worked chairs, 
arm-chairs for ease, and couches with plush and satin 
cushions for luxury and beauty. In the parlor stood 
the great leather chair of the proprietor ; in every 
room were found cushions and curtains of satin, cam- 
let, damask, and striped linen ; and there is a carpet 
mentioned as being in one apartment, though at that 
period such an article was hardly ever seen except in 
the palaces of kings. His side-board furniture was 
also that of a gentleman ; it included a service of 
silver, plain but massive, blue and white china, a 
complete set of Tunbridge ware, and a great quantity 
of damask tablecloths and fine napkins. The table 
was served as became his rank, plainly but plentifully. 
Ann Nichols was his cook ; and he used to observe in 
his pleasantry, ‘‘ Ah, the book of cookery has out- 
grown the Bible, and I fear is read oftener ; to be 
sure, it is of more use.”’ But he was no favorer of 
excess, because, as he said, ‘‘ it destroys hospitality 
and wrongs the poor.’”” The French cuisine, then in 
great vogue, was a subject of his frequent ridicule. 
‘**The sauce is now prepared before the meat,’’ says 
he, in his maxims ; ‘‘ twelve pennyworth of flesh with 
five shillings of cookery may happen to make a fash- 
ionable dish. Plain beef and mutton is become dull 
food ; but by the time its natural relish is lost in the 
crowd of cook’s ingredients, and the meat sufficiently 
disguised from the eaters, it passes under a French 
name for a rare dish.’? His cellars were all stocked ; 
Canary, claret, sack, and Madeira, being the favorite 
wines consumed by his family and their guests. Be- 
sides these nobler drinks, there was a plentiful sup- 
ply, on all occasions of Indian or general festivity, 
of ale and cider. Penn’s own wine seems to have 
been Madeira ; and he certainly had no dislike to the 
temperate pleasures of the table. In one of his letters 
to his steward, Sotcher, he writes, ‘‘ Pray send us 
some two or three smoked haunches of venison and 
pork—get them from the Swedes; also some smoked 
shads and beef ;’’ adding, with delicious unction, 
** the old priest at Philadelphia had rare shads.”’ 

For travelling, the family had a large coach ; but in 
consequence of the badness of the roads, even those 
between Pennsbury and Philadelphia, it was seldom 
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used ; a calesh, in which they chiefly drove about, 
and a sedan-chair, in which Hannah and Letty went: 
a-shopping in the city, or to pay visits of ceremony to| 
their female acquaintance in the near neighborhood. 

The governor himself went about the country on, 
horseback, and from one settlement to another in his | 
yacht. He retained the passion for boating, which he 

had acquired at Oxford, to the last; and that love of 

fine horses which the Englishman shares with the! 
Arab did not forsake him in the New World. At his, 
first visit to America he carried over three blood | 
mares, a fine white horse not of full breed, and other | 
inferior animals, not for breeding but for labor. His | 
inquiries about the mares were as frequent and 

minute as those about the gardens; and when he 

went out for the second time, in 1699, he took with | 
him the magnificent colt Tamerlane, by the celebrated 
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Pennsbury was renowned throughout the 
country for its judicious hospitalities, The ladies 
di like gentlewomen; wore caps and buckles, 
silk gowns and golden ornaments. Penn had no less 
than four wigs in America, all purchased in the same 
year, at a cost of nearly twenty pounds. To innocent 
dances and country fairs he not only made no objec- 
tion, but countenanced them by his own and his 
family’s presence. 


In the fulfilment of his task, Mr. Dixon has dis- 
played great industry and great ability. He has 
made use of all the channels of information which 
modern publication has offered to him, whether 
directly, as in American publications on Penn and 
Pennsylvania, or indirectly, in such books as the 
Memoirs of Pepys. He is also entitled to the praise 
of original research. He has had recourse to the 
State Paper Office, the British Museum, and less 
public repositories; he has been assisted by the 
family of Penn, and procured transcripts from the 
archives of Holland. From these authorities Mr. 
Dixon has judiciously selected the essential facts 
that bear upon the life of Penn: skilfully arranged 
them ; and presented them in a narrative of much 
vigor and variety. In point of freshness and inter- 
est, the Life of Penn is superior to that of Howard ; 
but the defects have grown as well as the merits. 
There is too much artifice in the arrangement, too 
much of obvious effort in the manner; the book is 
new, informing, and attractive, but has often the 
air of a succession of articles. The life of Penn 
seems subordinate to the headings of successive 
chapters, each of which serves the author as a 
text ; and though the collateral matter is properly 
introduced as an illustration and a variety, Penn is 
too much put aside for it. The following admirable 
sketch of the various sects of religionistsin England 
at the time of the Great Rebellion, and afterwards, 
will show the inherent qualities of these extrinsie 
passages. 


day. 


If in political ideas, from the school of Divine 
Right, through the educated Democracy of Milton, 
down to the wild Republicanism of the Fifth-Monarchy 
Men, all was confusion, the religion of the number- 
less sectaries was still Jess reducible to order. The 
mere names of the leading sects into which the church 
had dissolved itself in a few years are suggestive. Only 
to name a few of them, there were—Anabaptists, 
Antinomians, ntiscripturists, Antitrinitarians, 
Arians, Arminians, Baptists, Brownists, Calvinists, 
Enthusiasts, Familists, Fifth-Monarchy Men, Inde- 
pendents, Libertines, Muggletonians, Perfectists, 
Presbyterians, Puritans, Ranters, Sceptics, Seekers, 
and Socinians. Feakes and Powell, worthies of the 
Anabaptist faith, openly preached at Blackfriars a 
war of conquest and extermination against the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Their eyes lay more especially on 








Godolphin Barb, to which the best horses in England | the inheritance of the Dutchman; God, they pro- 
trace their pedigree. Yet Tamerlane himself could; claimed, had given up Holland asa dwelling-place for 
not win his master’s affections from his yacht—a | his saints, and a strong-hold from which they might 
fine vessel of six oars, with a regular crew, who re-' wage war against the great harlot. The Fifth-Monar- 
ceived their wages as such, and well deserved them! chy Men protested against every kind of law and 
while the governor was in the country. In giving! government; Christ alone, in their opinion, ought to 
some directions about his house and effects after his| reign on earth; and in his behalf they were anxious 
return to England, he writes of this yacht—‘* But! to put down all lawgivers and magistrates. The 
above all dead things, I hope nobody uses her on any} Levellers were at least as mad as any sect of Commu- 
account, and that she is kept in a dry dock, or at| nists or Red Republicans of modern date. The national 
least covered from the weather.’’ mind was in a paroxysm of morbid activity; and the 

The dress and habits of the Penns at Pennsbury} bolder sort of spirits had cast away every restraint 
had as little of the sourness and formality which have; which creeds and councils, laws and experience, im- 
been ascribed to the early followers of George Fox as! pose on men in ordinary times. Institutions which 
the mansion and its furnishings. There was nothing! are commonly treated with a grave respect, even by 
to mark them as different to most well-bred families! the unbelieving, were made the subject of coarse jokes 
of high rank in England and America at the present and indecent rnummeries, In the cant of the time, a 
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church was a tabernacle of the Devil, the Lord’s 
supper a twopenny ordinary. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey were both used as stables for 
horses and as shambles for butchers. Hogs and horses 
were taken to fonts filled with foul water, and baptized 
according to the established ritual, for the amusement 
of common soldiers and the painted women who 
attended the camp as their paramours. Mares were 
allowed to foal in cathedrals, and the lowest troopers 
to convert the most sacred edifices into beer-shops. 
Even our venerable abbey, the resting-place of kings 
and heroes, was for a time used as a common brothel. 
The sarcasm of the soldiers was, that as the horses 
had now begun to attend church the reformation was 
at length complete. Sober and religious men were 
equally insane. A sect arose which professed to believe 
that a woman has no soul, no more than a goose. 
Another body of grave men believed there is no differ- 
ence between good and evil. Atheists became numer- 
ous; and, as usual, atheism was attended with the 
lowest and most debasing superstitions. In more 
than one part of the country prostitution was practised 
as a religious ordinance. Oue fellow was found with 
no less than seven wives; another had married his 
father’s wife; a third, after having seduced a wretched 
woman, gave out that she was about to be delivered 
of the Messiah. Hundreds of persons set up as 
prophets; and several men, a little madder than the 
rest, were sent to Coventry gaol for declaring them- 
selves to be God Almighty come down from heaven; 
but once locked up, their godships did not enable 
them to open the prison-gates. From Newgate down- 
wards, the prisons were full of these fanatics—fools 
or knaves, whom nevertheless thousands of their 
countrymen regarded as holy martyrs suffering from 
the children of this world the injustice which has ever 
been the portion of prophets and apostles. <A fact that 
is particularly curious is, that the fanaticism usually 
commenced in the higher classes—among magistrates, 
colonels in the army, ministers of the gospel, and 
gentlemen of estate. It was only by degrees that the 
madness descended to the lower orders of society. A 

rson of wealth and standing in Warwickshire shut 

imself and his family up in his house to starve, from 
@ fanciful sense of religious duty; and when the 
neighbors broke into the house, they found one of the 
children already dead. One Sunday, a respectable 
tailor, named Evan Price, got up in one of the city 
churches in the middle of the sermon and declared 
himself to be Jesus Christ in person. The incident of 
course made some stir, and the tailor was taken before 
the lord mayor—a judge, it is to be supposed, in 
such matters; where he maintained the correctness of 


his assertion, and offered to prove it by showing the 
marks of the nails in his hands by which he had been 
fastened to the cross sixteen hundred years before ! 
When acting under any strong excitement, the folly 


of mankind is illimitable. To verify the text, ‘* Man 
shall not live by bread alone,” one of the prophets 
tried to do without eating. ‘The text proved to him a 
dead letter; for he expired just as he was on the point 
of establishing the prediction. Yet these were not the 
most revolting incidents of the revolutionary period. 
A fiend in the guise of woman offered up her child as 
a sacrifice, in imitation of the Hebrew rites ; another 
crucified her mother. Yet with all this folly, blas- 
phemy, and madness, a deeply religious spirit pos- 
sessed the nation; and a general toleration for the 
sects which grew up under the excitement was one of 
the happiest issues of the Commonwealth. 


A chapter has been added to the Life on what 
Mr. Dixon terms the ‘Macaulay Charges.” 
These he considers under five heads; and he 
answers four of them satisfactorily enough; the 
must important, that Penn ** extorted money from 
the girls of Taunton (implicated in Monmouth’s 
rebellion) for the Maids of Honor,”’ is very conclu- 
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sively done. Mackintosh and Macaulay have got 
hold of the wrong Penne. We suspect Macaulay 
is right in part of the fifth charge—* That he 
(Penn) ‘ did his best to seduce’ the Magdalen col- 
legians ‘ from the path of right,’ and was a ‘ broker 
in simony of a peculiarly discreditable kind.’ ’’ 
When a friend to both parties throws out the idea 
of a bishopric, as a substitute for the presidentship 
in dispute, we must take it as a feeler rather than 
an ill-timed jest. That the representatives of the 
college so understood it, is evident from the 
answers. Hough, the president elected by the 
fellows, gravely declined it for himself ; Craddock, 
one of the managers, expressed the determination 
of the college in a style of jocularity like Penn’s, 
that the bishopric and the presidency would do very 
well together. The truth is, that the Quaker phi- 
lanthropist was a chip of the old block. He was, 
like many other religionists, somewhat of a self- 
seeker; disposed ‘‘ to compound for sins he felt 
inclined to,’’ and, provided he was flattered in such 
unimportant trifles as the beaver and the second 
person singular, was willing to yield in weightier 
matters. 





From the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’” 
A WRECK OF THE OLD FRENCH ARISTOCRACY. 
AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL IN THE LIMOUSIN. 


Ir is truly a great mistake to measure the in- 
terest of a journey by its duration, and that of a 
country by its remoteness; and one is deceived in 
supposing that it is necessary to go afar in quest of 
adventures, and make a voyage two years long in 
order to see curious sights. ‘There is a certain 
author who has made “a journey around his room”? 
more fruitful in incidents of all descriptions than 
the numberless voyages of an infinity of sailors that 
I know; and one may make, thank Heaven! many 
an interesting trip without passing beyond the 
‘neighboring shores’ from which La Fontaine 
forbids us to wander. The only thing is, that itis 
less easy to travel afier this fashion than the other, 
and that it requires a lengthened preparation. 

In order to observe skilfully, one must have been 
accustomed to look around one. We scarcely be- 
come curious except after long habit, and, strange 
to say, our curiosity seems to increase in proportion 
as we satisfy it. When we know a great deal we 
desire to know still more, and it is remarkable that 
those alone desire to see no sights who have never 
had any sights to see. Moreover, it is necessary 
to have contemplated the grandest spectacles of 
nature in order to understand and love ler least 
conspicuous wonders ; for nature does not surrender 
herself to the first comer. She is a chaste and 
severe divinity, who admits to her intimacy those 
alone who have deserved it by long contemplations 
and a constant worship, and I firmly believe that it 
is necessary: to have travelled round the world in 
order profitably and agreeably to make the tour of 
one’s garden. If many years of youth spent in 
wandering by land and sea can render me an au- 
thority in regard to travels, then am I justified in 
declaring that in none of my more distant courses 
have I found more interest and pleasure than in the 
little trip I am now about to narrate. 

There were, then, four of us, all alike young, 
gay, active, clad in shooting costume, going straight 
ahead, without fixed plan or preconcerted itinerary, 
marching at hap-hazard in these desert landes, re- 
spiring freely the pungent odor of the broom, 
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roaming from hill to hill without other rallying 
point than the top of a mountain which pointed out 
the direction of the low lands. Afier four hours’ 
walk we discovered that this mountain was still 
very far distant, and that the sun was sinking 
below the horizon. We had already left behind us 
the wildest part of the department of the Correze. 
To woods of pine and birch succeeded enormous 
chestnut-trees ; the sterile heath gave place to 
cultivated fields. Here and there some houses 
displayed their straw-covered roofs, and some scat- 
tered laborers beheld us pass by with gaping suspi- 
cion. To tell the truth, we had all of usa tolerably 
gallows look. In this wretched country, where 
every one lives on from day to day without quitting 
his little enclosure, without even hearing an echo 
from afar, four bearded marauders like ourselves, 
avoiding the beaten road, and, marching rapidly 
across stubble and thickets, presented no ordinary 
rencontre. All ona sudden the clouds began to 
gather, and, by way of varying our sensations, a 
terrific tempest burst over our heads. It was the 
first incident of our journey. Drenched through 
in a moment by this diluvian rain, we rushed, with 
the ardor of soldiers mounting a breach, towards a 
village perched like a magpie’s nest on the summit 
of the hill we were ascending. A house of capa- 
cious size, but of dismal and ruinous appearance, 
arose before us. We rushed in at a charging pace, 
and found that it was deserted, except that near the 
hearth, where smouldered the embers of the most 
miserable fire in the world, an infant was deposited 
in, or rather tied to, his cradle, according to the 
fashion of the country. By the aid of a stout 
bandage they had swaddled him up like a mummy, 
and duly sealed him to the planks of the little box 
which served him for a bed. In addition, his head 
was carefully turned toward the fire, so that his 
cranium was in a state of continual ebullition, such 
being the appointed regimen of the neighborhood. 
At the sight of our strange visages the little one, 
after staring at us for a moment or two with its 
eyes wildly open, proceeded to utter the most 
lamentable outcries. I rocked his cradle with the 
most paternal solicitude, but could not succeed in 
quieting him. On the contrary, his screams became 
positively heart-rending, and we were almost ready 
to smother him outright in order to put a stop to his 
roaring. Atthis summons a woman entered abrupt- 
ly into the house, and stared at us with an expression 
of alarm. I was incumbent on us to explain that 
we were no pilferers, and this was no easy matter. 
The young mother evidently looked on us with 
suspicion. She was not altogether a mere peasant, 
at least she wore, instead of the little straw hat, 
trimmed with black velvet, which is the ordinary 
head-dress of the countrywoman, a bonnet, which 
in the Limousin is a certain indication of preten- 
sions to the rank of the bourgeoise. Her robe, 
besides, however inelegant it might be, was never- 
theless town-made. 

These matters I noticed at a glance, whilst one 
of my companions gave the needful explanations as 
to our pacific intentions. Our hostess pretended to 
be satisfied. She removed the cradle, threw some 
shavings into the fire to revive it, and sat herself 
down with a cold, constrained manner, in which I 
could discover at once considerable embarrassment, 
accompanied by a certain air of dignity. Never 
had I seen a Limousin peasant take a seat in the 
presence of gentlemen, and I speedily made another 
discovery which not a liule perplexed me. The 
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hearthstone, which was of cast-iron, and presented 
a large armorial scutcheon. This display aston- 
ished me. I looked round again at the smoke-dried 
kitchen in which we sat; it was a miserable place- 
The ceiling was falling piecemeal; in the pave. 
ment, disjointed and worn, were three or four 
muddy ole but rarely cleared out, the dampness 
of which was kept up by the continual dripping of 
a dozen cream cheeses, suspended in a long basket 
of osiers. Two beds, a large table, and a few 
dilapidated chairs, composed the furniture of the 
apartment, which was pervaded by a sour and 
offensive smell, apparently very attractive to a huge 
sow, whose grunting snout was ever and anon 
thrust into the entrance of the doorway. Whence, 
then, this curious hearthstone? I looked more 
attentively at the young woman, and discovered in 
her countenance a certain air of distinction. I then 
inquired of her at what place we were. 

‘*Monsieur is jesting at me, doubtless,’ she 
pretty sharply replied. 

I assured her 1 had no such intention, and was 
really ignorant of the name of the village. 

‘* It is not a village, sir,’’ she resumed, “ it isa 
town. You are at the Puy d’Arnac, in the Canton 
of Beaulieu.” 

A native of Marseilles would hardly have named 
the Caneliere with greater satisfaction. I knew 
that the Puy d’Arnac gave its name to a celebrated 
growth of the Correze, and I thought I understood 
the lofty tone of the reply. All on a sudden, one 
of my companions, whom we nicknamed the 
‘* Broker,”’ because he groped into all sorts of 
places, and, with amusing perseverance, hunted 
out objects of art and curiosity even in hovels, 
touched my elbow, and asked me if I had noticed 
the picture which was half-hidden under the serge 
curtains of one of the beds. 1 had not yet observed 
it, and got up to look at it. It was the portrait of 
a general officer of the time of Louis XV. The 
frame, sculptured and gilt, struck me still more, 
being really beautiful. ‘*This is a discovery 
indeed,’’ said my friend to me, while I inquired of 
the young woman where such a portrait could have 
come from. 

‘* Where could it have come from, monsieur ?”’ 
she haughtily replied; ‘‘ it is the portrait of my 
grandfather.”’ 

‘* Aha!’ we exclaimed, all four of us, turning 
ourselves round with surprise. With one hand our 
hostess stirred the fire, with an indifference evi- 
dently affected, while with the other she rocked the 
little box in which her infant was asleep. 

** Might I presume to inquire the name of mon- 
sieur your grandfather!’’ said I, drawing near to 
her. 

‘* He was the Count of Anteroches,’’ was her 
reply. 

‘* What, the Count of Anteroches, who com- 
manded the French guards at the battle of Fonte- 
noy?’’* 

** You have heard him spoken of, then?’’ re- 
sumed the peasant girl, with a smile. ° 

My friend the broker stood as if stupefied before 
the picture. All of a sudden he wheeled round, 
and, gravely removing his cap, repeated with a 
theatrical air the celebrated saying of M. d’ Ante- 
roches—* Fire first, Messieurs les Anglais; we are 
Frenchmen, and must do you the honors!”’ 


* Fontenoy, we should here observe, is, we believe, the 
only battle in which the English were defeated hy the 





fire as it revived had thrown a glow upon the 





French, and it is, of course, a subject of no little glorifica- 
tion with our neighbors. 
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This anecdote is, to my thinking, the most 
charming and most thoroughly stamped with the 
image of the age of any recorded in history. With 
regard to these celebrated sayings uttered in battles, 
I must indeed confess that I am very sceptical. 
Little as I may be of a soldier, I have a notion that 
it is not in an engagement as at the Olympic Circus, 
and that in the midst of fire, smoke, and musketry, 
generals must have other work on their hands than 
to utter these pretty epigrams, which there is 
moreover no shorthand writer at hand to take 
down. I know that Cambronne was annoyed when 
they recalled to him his splendid exclamation at 
Waterloo, ‘* La garde meurt et ne se rend pas !”>— 
(The guard dies, and does not surrender !)—‘‘ an 
invention the more clumsy,”’ said he, ‘* that I am 
not yet dead, and that I really did surrender.” I 
have even discovered that this saying was invented 
by a member of the Institute, for the greater satis- 
faction of the readers of the ‘* Yellow Dwarf,”’ in 
which he wrote, in 1815, together with Benjamin 
Constant and many other celebrated malcontents.* 
The speeches of Leonidas find me equally incredu- 
lous. But, wheresoever they may come from, I de- 
light in these anecdotes, which personify an entire 
epoch, and engrave it upon the memory with a single 
stroke. We may defy the historian who seeks to 
characterize the end of the last century and the 
beginning of the present, to find two epigrams 
more striking than the words attributed to Ante- 
roches and Cambronne—to two French officers— 
one commanding the French guards, the other the 
old guard; both fighting for their country, at an 
interval of seventy years, with the same enemy, 
and on the same gronnd; for it is a singular 
coincidence that Fontenoy and Waterloo are but 
little distant from each other, and Heaven saw fit 
to ordain that the game of success and reverse 
should be played out almost upon the same fields. 
** Fire first, Messieurs les Anglais!” Is it not the 
type of that easy and adorable, that ironical and 
blasé nobility, who pushed the contempt of life even 
to insanity, and the worship of courtesy and honor 
even to the sublime ‘—who endowed their country 
with such a renown for elegance, high-breeding, 
and gallantry, that all its demagogic saturnalia 
never have effaced it, and never will '—a nobility 
reckless, if you please, but assuredly charming, 
and perfectly French withal, who gayly passed 
through life without ever doing the morrow the 
honor of thinking about it, and who, beholding one 
day the earth give way beneath their feet, looked 
into the abyss without a wink, without alarming 
themselves, without belying themselves, and went 
down alive and whole into the gulf, disdaining all 
defence, ‘‘ without fear,’’ if not ‘‘ without re- 
proach.”’ 

Between the saying of Anteroches and that of 
Cambronne there is a great gap; we find that the 
revolution has passed through it. The gentleman, 
refined even to exaggeration, has disappeared, and 

* we have jnstead the rude language of democracy— 
** La garde meurt et ne se rend pas’’—this is hero- 
ism, no doubt, but heroism of another sort. Never 
did the chauvinism of this present time light upon a 
more cornelian device, but do you not see in it the 
theatrical affectation, the melo-dramatic emphasis 
of anothér race? That he had no fear of death, no 
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* The well-known burst of the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo, ‘‘ Up guards, and at them!” has been declared, 
upon the best authority, namely, his own, to be no less 
apocryphal than those above mentioned. 
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idea of surrendering—this is what the gentleman 
of Fontenoy had no intention of declaring ; it ought 
to have been well known—his followers had 
already given proof of it for ages past. To be 
brave alone to him was nothing—he must be as 
elegant in battle as he was at the ball. What 
signified death to that incomparable race who 
afterwards composed madrigals in prison, and as- 
cended the scaflold with a smile, their step elastic, 
and their hand in the waistcoat pocket, a cocked 
hat under their arm, and a rose-bud between their 
lips? This epoch was personified in my eyes by 
the handsome and gentle countenance of the Count 
of Anteroches. After more than a hundred years 
I had discovered by chance, myself, an obscure 
wayfarer, in an unknown and miserable cabin, 
where his granddaughter was living in the midst 
of her poultry, the portrait of this brilliant officer, 
to whose name will ever attach an elegant and 
charming renown ; for if, like Cambronne, Ante- 
roches did not really utter the words attributed to 
him, they have still been Jent to him, and, if thus 
lent, assuredly because there were grounds for it. 

After these over-lengthy reflections, I turned 
toward the peasant woman, who now inspired me 
with profound commiseration. She continued to 
rock to and fro her bandaged infant, who was in 
very right and deed the Count of Anteroches. I 
iuquired what was the occupation of her husband. 

‘** He is dead,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ I was better off 
during his lifetime. He was a gendarme, monsieur.”’ 

**A gendarme!’ 1 repeated with surprise. 

‘* Yes,” replied Madame d’Anteroches, who 
understood not the cause of my astonishment, ‘* he 
had even passed as a brigadier during his latter 
years ; we managed our little affairs very comfort- 
ably.”’ 

He was a brigadier of gendarmerie—content to 
be so—he managed his little affairs very comforta- 
bly—and his grandfather, as I find it in the “ Mili- 
tary Records of France,’’ had been named Marshal 
on the 25th of July, 1762; at the same time as the 
Marquis of Boufflers and the Duke of Mazarine! 
Would not the rabble of Paris do well to inquire a 
little before exclaiming so loudly against the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy? Moreover, it seems to 
me that the government of France should not allow 
the grandchildren of the Count of Anteroches to be 
sunk—as they are—into deplorable indigence. 
Apocryphal or otherwise, the epigram of Fonte- 
noy should at least be worth subsistence to all who 
bear this name. Many enjoy pensions and are 
maintained by France, who would find it very 
difficult to produce a similar claim, and the new 
republic would act wisely by repairing, when occa- 
sion turns up, the injustices of her eldest sister. 

But it was now high time for us to leave. It 
was evident that we embarrassed our hostess, and 
since we had discovered her name we were no less 
embarrassed ourselves. I could not get over her 
coarse stuff gown, her filthy kitchen, and her 
familiar sow. It would have been cruel to ask for 
her hospitality, and how could we offer to pay our 
score? Besides, we knew that a rich proprietor 
of our acquaintance resided not far from Buy d’Ar- 
nac; we, therefore, took our leave of the high-born 
peasant with many excuses and thanks. At the 
moment I passed the threshold, I cast a parting 
glance upon the portrait. The fire lighted it up at 
that instant with so singular a brillianey that it 
almost appeared animated. It seemed as if the 
countenance of M. d’Anteroches was alive, and that 
the handsome officer looked sadly down from the 
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height of his gilded frame upon the utter misery of 
his descendants. ‘‘Oh! decadence! decadence of 
France!’’ I exclaimed to myself, and rushed 
bravely forth with my companions inte the pelting 
rain. 





From the United Service Magazine. 
BALL PRACTICE ; 


OR, HINTS FROM A GOOD CHAPERONE. 


Scene, 4 Dressing Room.—Time, Midnight. 


Come, come, dear Emmeline, 
Put on your crinoline, 
Think of the beaux that will be at the Ball! 
Your favorite dancer, 
The handsome young Lancer, 
Sir Philip, Lord Harry, the Marquis and all. 


A little bit tighter, 
Your waist must be slighter, 
You ’1l forget the discomfort when once you are there; 
And the Marquis has said, 
You ’re so fairy-like made, 
You must live upon moonbeams, and dance upon air. 


You ’re pale, too, I see, 
Which ought not to be; 
A soupcon of rouge will add bloom to your cheek : 
You must look quite as bright, 
And as radiant to-night 
As if you had not been out six times a week. 


Now your brows might be made 
Of a far better shade, 
But we ought to be careful to-night about this, 
As I think it would answer, 
Before the young Lancer, 
To give your fair forehead a motherly kiss. 


I’ve one thing to mention, 
To which pay attention : 
When supper ’s announced, do not fly to a seat, 
And merely take ices, 
Or sugar devices— 
It ruins romance when you see a girl eat. 


I know the new school 
Own a different rule— 
They drink beer, and play cricket, can skate, swim, 
and spar— 
They can shoot, and can hunt, 
Drive a drag, row a punt, 
Wear their hair ‘‘ @ Ja Victime,’’ and smoke a cigar ! 


But though this may be 
Very charming to see, 
And men are amused by such whimsical ways, 
As your dear cousin Fred 
Only yesterday said, 
** In the long run 1 ’m not quite so sure that it pays.’’ 


Pull crackers in plenty, 
I don’t care if twenty, 
But gracefully start at the sound that they make. 
The mottoes read slily, 
Then turn away shyly, 
And do not forget, dear, to let your hand shake. 


With a marrying man, 
You should d/ush (if you can), 
And (as you ’ve long eyelashes) look on the ground. 
You soon will discover 
That with a shy lover 
Such good opportunities seldom are found. 


Avoid detrimentals 
In gay regimentals, 
Remember the pittance a subaltern ’s paid ; 
With Scott of the Rifles, 
Be careful in trifles, 
Til-natured remarks have already been made. 
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Of ‘* Counts’’ with long hair 
And moustachios, beware, 
And of “ Barons’? with names that are painful to say : 
Their English so broken, 
And so softly spoken, 
Is often assumed, silly girls to betray. 


If dying with heat, 
You must never retreat : 
A passage is called, love, a ‘‘ dangerous place,” 
And to sit on the stairs, 
(Though there may be no chairs) 
Don’t venture—unless with an ‘‘ absolute casr.’’ 


And however delightful, 
(The world is so spiteful !) 
I really must wafn you against married men; 
For a fiancé’s heart 
You may try every art, 
The dowagers scarcely will notice you then. 


But never dance twice, 
Or go out to take ice, 
Unless you feel certain that something is meant, 
Or in flirting and fooling, 
While resting and cooling, 
The time will be lost that might better be spent. 


When another ’s admired, 
As I’ve often desired, 
Be sure that you cordially join in her praise, 
And don’t whisper hints 
That she limps, or she squints, 
But be careful your manner no envy betrays. 


As ’tis lately the fashion, 
In fact quite a passion, 
To ape the ‘‘ Parisienne’’ in all things, you know, 
Wear French gloves, and French shoes, 
** Poor dear England’’ abuse, 
Lisp a little, and mind you say Valse and Gal-op. 


Like that little coquette, 
Maria Reynette, 
Whose curls, a la Thillon, they so’much admire, 
Who dresses and dances, 
And sings French romances, 
And calls herself Marie, though christened Maria. 


Although you ’ve no ear, 
Remember, my dear, 
To say, that on music you ‘* perfectly dote,”’ 
And as you can’t sing, 
I think the best thing 
Is to seem ‘‘ far too nervous to utter a note.’” 


Should your partner be sad, 
Don’t look giddy and glad, 
But with feminine gentleness pity and cheer ; 
While, if he be gay, 
Let your spirits have way, 
And I, with a smile, will to check you draw near. 


Mind, I'll tell him ’t is strange, 
** The wonderful change 
That I ’ve noticed in Emmeline’s manner to-night. 
You do so amuse her, 
I beg you ’ll excuse her ; 
Her spirits, dear child! run away with her quite !’’ 


Now darling, be steady, 
And when I am ready, 
Come instantly out with an amiable face, 
And don’t look enraged, 
Though you ’re deeply engaged, 
Or show, I implore, of your temper a trace. 


But say, ‘‘ Mama’s tired, 
And though I desired, 
To have one more Valse before coming away, 
I hope you ’1l excuse me, 
She would not refuse me, 
But ah! not for worlds would I press her to stay !’” 
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Now but one thing more, 
As the Brougham ’s at the door, 
If the Marquis escort you on leaving the Ball, 
You must shiver and tremble, 
A slight cough dissemble, 
Then he ’ll think it his duty to-morrow to cau! 


Some work I have bought, 
That is charmingly wrought, 
°*T is a copy from Landseer, a terrier and hound ; 
As the dogs are complete, 
From their heads to their feet, 
Let the Marquis discover you working the ground. 


I have also some sketches, 
(I think they are Retsch’s,) 
Your copies of which must, by chance, meet his view. 
At the window first trace 
Every figure and face, 
The rest of the work any infant might do. 


There ’s a man no one knows, 
Whom I’ve told to compose 
A polka of martial and spirited tone, 
With some slight dis-arranging, 
Transposing, and changing, 
We'll make it pass current, I think, for your own. 


Then we ’ll get Mr. Brandard 
To paint us a ‘‘ Standard,’’ 
All crimson and gold, for a title-page grand, 
To the Marquis inscribe it, 
And briefly describe it 
** Expressly composed for his Regiment’s Band.’’ 


Should our trick come to light, 
Of which I’m in fright, 
Still a ruse I have ready, to answer as well ; 
** It was written,’’ we ’ll say, 
** By a poor protégé, 
But we thought that if published as yours, it would 
sell !°? 


Though a piercing cold night, 
Don’t cloak up like a fright, 
Your pretty pink ‘* visite’’ is all you need wear ; 
Don’t put on a hood, 
The effect is so good 
Of night breezes playing in long flowing hair. 


Dear child, your ennui 
Is quite shocking to me, 
Be a little more lively, you seem nearly dead, 
Take some Eau de Cologne, 
And don’t linger alone, 
And dance quite so often with dear cousin Fred. 


Come, your gloves, and your flowers, 
You ’ve been dressing four hours ! 
But you ’re looking bewitching I really must own. 
All I’ve said bear in mind, 
And through life you will find 
The value of ‘‘ Hints from a good Chaperone.”’ 





Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. 
BIRD MUSIC. 


Great Barrington, March 18, 1851. 

Messrs. Epirors.—A curious circumstance, 
quite aside from the ordinary dictates of instinct, 
occurred in the case of a young bobolink, in the 
family of the Rev. J. W. Turner, of Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts. He was caged at first apart 
from a pair of canaries, which were in another 
cage in the same room. The bobolink never sung 
at all from June to December, until he was per- 


mitted to share in the same cage the civilities and 
sympathies of his neighbors, the canaries, who had 
been so long entertaining him with their sweet and 
unwearied strains. hen admitted to the same 
cage with them, he tried most assiduously to learn 
their song; at first, however, for a long time, 
with miserable success enough. He would stand 
and watch them with an agony of attention, and 
then try to imitate their notes. He would swell 
out his throat, and stretch up his neck as they did, 
and then with a violent effort try to sound one note, 
which, in spite of all his zeal and labor, proved to 
be a mere rough scream. At this humiliating 
failure he would be so provoked and enraged that 
he would fly at his inoffensive and well-meaning 
mates and teachers, and peck them most unmerci- 
fully, and drive them from their perch. So he did 
for three or four weeks, before any apparent 
progress was made in his studies. But his per- 
severance was equal to the difficulties he had to 
overcome. At length, he could sound one note 
well, and one only. And so he continued for some 
six weeks longer ; learning one note at a time, till 
he had finally completed the whole canary song, and 
could sing it to perfection. ‘Then he would sing 
with them in perfect harmony and perfect time, 
always closing at the exact note with them. 

It is also a little singular, that, although through 
all this training he was never known to begin to 
make a sound till the canaries had first struck the 
key-note, yet, after he had acquired the skill to sing 
their song he must always himself now give the sig- 
nal by a significant cluck, when, instantly, the cana- 
ries, generously forgetting or forgiving his former 
incivilities, would strike in with, and perform the 
piece with the greatest perfection, and with the 
highest delight to themselves and the listening 
family, who enjoyed this singular concert through 
the early part of every day for the whole summer. 

It is also worthy of remark that this successful 
essayist in foreign music was never known to utter 
a note, or to attempt to utter a note, in his native 
tongue, till he had mastered the canary. Then, 
after a few weeks, when he found himself some- 
thing of an independent singer, and capable, as he 
thought, of leading the choir, he at last ventured 
to go without the chorus and attempt his own native 
melody. In his first attempts at the solo, it was 
most diverting to hear him in confused notes—part 
in his native bobolink, and part in canary, till at 
length he was able to expel all foreign element 
from his style, and sing only the pure bobolink. 

Having now succeeded in this, he proposed to 
the canaries to try the chorus again, and gave the 
‘* cluck,’’? when the canaries, instant to the sign, 
started off singing their own native song. But not 
so the bobolink ; he threw himself on his ‘* reserved 
rights’’ and sang bobolink ; and so they have con- 
tinued to the present time, he singing bobolink, and 
they canary. And as he is the chorister, they 
begin when he does, and end when he ends, pre 
cisely at the same instant. 

When this bobolink was first caught, his colors 
were a bright, beautiful black and white. After 
moulting, he, for some reason not stated, never 
resumed his original spring dress, but has con- 
tinued the plain brown, like the female, now for 
two years ; and sings in the winter as well as in 
the summer, especially when the sun shines 
brightly, and the winds whistle in the trees around 
the dwelling; and now, since his character is 
matured, he is a sprightly, happy, gentlemanly sors 
of a bird. 
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From the Westminster Review. 


Reise nach Colchis und nach den Deutschen 
Coloniens jenseits des Kaukasus. (Journey to 
Colchis and the German Colonies beyond the 
Caucasus.) By Moritz Wacner.  Leipsig, 
1850. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tue plains and valleys which extend along the 
southern declivity of the Caucasus are admitted to 
be among the finest regions of the earth. Forests 
of magnificent timber, whose abounding Juxuriance 
and variety of vegetation can only be compared to 
that of the primeval forests on the Orinoco and the 
Amazon rivers, stretch along the sides of the 
mountains ; the pomegranate, the peach, the necta- 
rine grow wild, and the vine flourishes in such 
gigantic vigor and richness of growth, that even 
the vines of Italy seem poor and puny in compari- 
son. It winds itself like a huge serpent about the 
largest trees, tosses its wreathed branches on every 
side, twines trunk after trunk within its coils, and 
hangs its garlands, with their glowing fruits, even 
up to the highest branches, where the birds only 
ean feast on their nectarean juices; all kinds of 
corn, as well as hemp and flax, when cultivated, 
yield abundant harvests; in many districts rice, 
and even cotton, can be grown with success— 
indeed, the latter is often found growing wild; the 
horses, and other cattle, equal the finest breeds of 
Europe; the woods abound in gaine, in almost 
countless varieties ; the mineral products, (though 
as yet they have not been thoroughly explored.) 
there is reason to believe, are plentiful ; yet, so 
litiie have all these gifts of nature done for the 
country, or, rather, to such an extent have their 
benefits been neutralized by other causes, that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants are scarcely above 
the reach of famine, whenever any accident, such 
as that of a visitation of locusts, occurs to diminish 
their harvest. The peasantry live with their cattle 
in holes burrowed in the ground, with a hole at 
the tup to admit light and afford egress to smoke ; 
they are almost wholly ignorant of the simplest arts 
of life ; they spoil their wine by their method. of 
keeping it in skins smeared with naphtha; they 
plough their deep rich soil with a clumsy machine 
made of woed sheathed with iron; they know 
nothing of the use of flax, but burn their fine crops 
as soon a5 they have gathered the seed, for which 
alone they value it; and so miserably degraded 
are they, by ignorance and poverty combined, as to 
regard their beautiful daughters in the light of an 
article of export to the Turkish harems; yet, more 
than two thousand years ago, these regions were 
the seat of considerable civilization. While 
Western Europe was as yet an untrodden, marshy 
wilderness, the haunt of bears and bisons, the 
valley of the river Phasis was the abode of a people, 
rich, powerful, beautiful, (as they still are,) and, 
for the time, intellectually cultivated. At the 
mouth of the Phasis, or, as it is now called, the 
Rioni, rose a city of the same name, a Greek colony, 
in which trade and industry flourished, and which 
kept up an active intercourse with the interior, and 
with the mother country. It is stated by Strabo 
that, along the whole course of this river, it was 
crossed by a hundred and fifty bridges ; but these 
things have all vanished, and their place knows 
them no more. The whole provinces of Georgia, 
Imeretia, and Mingrelia, do not now contain, ac- 
cording to the last estimates, much more than 





600,000 people ; for the Russian force, which it 
is considered necessary to maintain in them, provis- | 


ions have continually to be sent across the moun- 
tains, and the revenues fall so far short of the 
expenses that Russia has to remit to them annually 
no less a sum than 8,000,000 of francs. ‘The very 
gifts of nature, the genial warmth and the luxuriant 
vegetations, have been turned, by neglect and want 
of cleanliness, into curses and breeders of pestilence. 
It would be interesting and instructive to trace the 
history of civilization in such a country. The 
causes that led first to its rapid advance, then to its 
becoming stationary, then, while the rest of the 
world moved on, to its slowly retrograding almost 
to utter barbarismn. 

The object of the present work was by no means 
to compose a comprehensive and complete descrip- 
tion of the Trans-Caucasian provinces, though the 
author has many qualifications for the task, includ- 
ing that of along residence in various regions of 
the Caucasus, with which his former publications 
have contributed to make us acquainted; he has 
proposed, he says, only to fill up some vacancies in 
previous accounts, as well as to devote his attention 
specially to three objects—the popular life of Tiflis, 
the state of the German colonies in these districts, 
and the nature and character of the primeval forests 
on the southern side of the Caucasus. On the first 
of these subjects he has given, perhaps, less new 
information than might have been expected— 
certainly less than was desirable ; on the two latter, 
which we do not recollect to have seen more than 
touched upon anywhere else, we have some in- 
teresting intelligence. 

The greater part of the German settlements in 
Georgia were, it appears, established about the 
year 1818-19. The majority of the emigrants were 
religious enthusiasts from Wurtemberg, who, about 
three years before, had left their homes under the 
conduct of Russian agents, urged in a great measure 
by the desire to reach Jerusalem before the day of 
judgment, the speedy arrival of which they confi- 
dently anticipated. At their first station, Ismail, 
they were subjected to an unusually severe quaran- 
tine, and many died from the consequences of the 
bad climate, and the unusual kind of food. From 
Ismail they went on to Odessa, where the Russian 
government gave them the choice of remaining, or 
of going on to Georgia. The greater number 
passed on, and of those whom weariness of their 
journey had at first induced to attempt a settlement 
n the Steppes, many afterwards repented of their 
resolution, and continued their pilgritnage across 
the Caucasus. They first established several 
villages in the neighborhood of Tiflis, and after- 
wards, twelve miles further south, the colony of 
Elizabethsthal. 


The German colony of Elizabethsthal lies about 
twenty-five wersts east of Tiflis, and announces its 
presence, as you approach it, by a lovelier landscape 
and a richer vegetation. Lofty shrubs of the Corne- 
lius cherry, with aspens and willows, precede the 
beautiful woods which immediately encircle the vil- 
lage, and extend far into the province of Somkeetia ; 
and, as ifby the spell of some German Titania, the East, 
with its fantastic pictures and its glittering poverty, 
suddenly vanishes ; and there arises in its place a 
piece of Germany, homely enough, but with the 
friendly aspect, and the manifold blessings that flow 
from industry, domestic affections, and attention to 
the duties of religion. No proud mosque with the 
miserable hut beside it ; no dazzling ornaments of 
turbans and kalpoks, and gold-embroidered robes, 
swarming beneath with vermin ; no flaunting divans 
and carpets, which make poor amends for cold and 
the bites of insects; but solid and comfortable, though 
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small houses, well defended from the weather, and 
snugly furnished, each with its earthen stove, its 
clock, and its high-backed velvet arm-chair: and 
throughout clean and convenient as any that could be 
found at home on the Neckar and in the Black Forest. 
Close to the house a neat kitchen garden, full of beans 
and salad, and all sorts of herbs ; and beyond the 
garden a vineyard, or a beautiful meadow, or a corn- 
field ; not a half wilderness, such as surrounds the 
Tatar and Georgian villages. A man is at work in 
the fields; he wears no silk or costly embroidery. He 
looks, it must be owned, ugly enough in his coarse 
cloth coat, with its great buttons, and his fustian or 
leather trousers. His figure is not fine or his motions 
light and graceful, like those of an Oriental; but 
awkward and clumsy, mucl. like those of the buffalo. 
He hates the dreamy do-nothingness of his Eastern 
neighbors; he labors stoutly the whole day; wields 
his scythe and his flail with unwearied industry; has 
his barns and his stall always full, and is never 
without a famous appetite for hisdinner. Within his 
house is seen no Georgian beauty, with her slender 
form veiled by tne tshadra—dark swimming eyes, 
and elegant tresses, stretched on the divan, or re- 
clined in a picturesque attitude on the terrace ; but 
there rules and reigns a robust Swabian housewife, in 
her cotton or woollen gown, who cares nothing for 
soft cushions, but holds despotic sway over her garden 
and her kitchen, spins and knits, sews and patches, 
by way of recreation, after severer toil, and as our 
German poet sings— 


Reget ohu ’Ende, 
Die fleissige Hande. 


Which, it may be asked, of the two national char- 
acters, so widely differing, which fate has flung to- 
gether in so strange a manner here, by the Caucasus, 
‘promises most felicity ?—The village of Elizabethsthal 
forms a single broad street, in the midst of which 
stands the little yellow church with its columns, bar- 
ring the further prospect. The white houses, with 
their thatched roofs, and surrounded by a hedge, look 
very neat, though not altogether so pretty as those in 
the Crimea. The colony counts seventy-two house- 
holds and ninety families ; there is abundance of 
wood and water, but the ground is only productive 
for corn where it can be artificially irrigated. On 
the declivities of the hills which are not intersected 
by canals, the harvest is rather meagre. The colo-| 
nists cultivate wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes, and 
possess also fine vineyards. 


The finest of the German settlements beyond the 
Caucasus is one lying about twenty wersts from 
this, called Katherinenfeld. It is situated in a 
beautiful valley, surrounded by high wood-crowned 
hills, watered by pretty murmuring rivulets. It 
is less regularly built than Elizabethsthal: instead 
of a church with pillars, it has only a straw- 
covered meeting-house ; but the white houses with 
green window shutters look equally pleasant, and 
nature has done more for its adornment. 


It is indeed the hand of man, of the German settler, 
that has formed these gardens and vineyards, but 
there was needed the exuberant fertility of a soil over 
which the Georgian Osiris has poured out its won- 
drous power, to produce such abounding harvests 
within so narrow a space. The rich mould, the glow- 
ing sun, the fresh springs of water, which art has 
conducted into the gardens and vineyards of the 
eolonists—all these must have codperated to bring 
the vine to such a size, the fruit to such fulness and 
sweetness, the vegetables to such perfection. 


The most profitable culture is that of the vine ; 
and the wine grown in Katherinenfeld, besides 
other admirable qualities, is said to have the sur- 





prising one of curing the gout. 


In 1826, the 
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colony suffered a severe calamity in the attack of 
some robber bands of Kurds and Tatars, under 
Persian leaders. ‘The remembrance. of that day 
of terror is still vivid in the minds of the colonists, 
and mothers and grandmothers still tell the tale to 
the younger generation that did not witness it. 


On a sultry August evening, the peasants had 
returned as usual weary from their daily labor, and 
had gone to rest in unsuspecting peace. No warning 
sign told of the impending catastrophe. It was 
known, indeed, that the more distant colonies of 
Helenendorf and Annenfeld had been attacked two 
months before by some wandering bands ; but these 
villages lay near the enemy’s frontier, and the major- 
ity of the inhabitants had been able, by a hasty flight, 
to escape the murderous weapons of the Tatars. In 
Katherinenfeld people were less afraid, because they 
trusted to be able to obtain speedy help from Tiflis. 
Yermolow had collected a considerable force there, 
and in case of danger the light cavalry regiments 
from the Don could have come to their assistance. 
The Russians appeared to know little of the move- 
ments of an enemy inferior to them in everything but 
rapidity of movement. Suddenly, however, this 
enemy crossed the Pambak mountains—night and the 
darkness of the woods concealed his approach. Be- 
fore sunrise these mounted bands had reached the 
village, and with a terrific yell they burst into the 
streets, and roused the sleepers from their beds. 
Martial heroism is not exactly the strongest point of 
our countrymen in Trans-Caucasia; but had the heart 
of a Gotz von Berlichingen throbbed beneath every 
smock frock, they could have done little in such a 
surprise against tenfold odds. 

The poor Swabians, with the Tatar scimitars flash- 
ing over their heads, and the lances of the Kurds 
thrust in their faces, betook themselves to supplica- 
tion and weeping, which with barbarians like these is 
of little use indeed. The wild troop raged like a hurri- 
cane through the village, striking at and cutting down 
all within their reach who made any attempt to escape 
or to conceal their property. But for the Separatists, 
their trust in God was a shield. Instead of crying 
and lamenting, they awaited their fate in stoical tran- 
quillity, and this very composure procured for them 
more forbearance than for the timid. ‘* We thought 
it was the last day,’ said one of these men to me. 
** There was a roar like that of a storm through the 
village; my children awoke first, just as a horseman 
fired through the shutter and the window, so that the 
glass fell into the room. Their mother rushed to the 
window, but started back in terror, saying that the 
devil was looking in. The devil !—they were a thou- 
sand devils who now surrounded the house, bellowing 
and raging, their wild horses snorting and foaming. 
Nothing was to be heard but hellish sounds of mur- 
der, and screaming, weeping, and mourning ; and in 
the midst of the uproar the bell of our meeting-house 

n to sound, as if of itself, which made us think 
all the more that it was the last judgment! I said to 
my wife, ‘ Let us pray, for it is all over with the sin- 
ful world !"—so we fell on our knees, and the chil- 
dren prayed with us. In the mean time the house 
door was dashed in, and the room was filled with 
these terrible men. We, however, prayed aloud, and 
did not suffer ourselves to be disturbed by the sabres 
and daggers that were gleaming about us. I myself 
was prepared to die ; and said, ‘The will of God be 
done!’ But when I heard the strange beings speak 
Tatar, I knew that they were no spirits, but robbers 
and murderers, who sought our property and our 
lives. We should certainly have all been killed, had 
it not been for an old priest, who kept off the rest, 
saying, ‘ They are talking with their God—let no one 
touch a hdir of their heads.’ Then they opened our 
drawers and presses, and took what they found in 
them. One of the robbers wanted to take away my 
Babi ; but she threw herself into her mother’s arms, 
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and they could only have taken her with her mother’s 
life. While they were threatening her, the old priest 
again interfered, and when they had ne mee nh 
dered the house, they left it. We thanked that 
we were left alive and safe.’ ”’ 


All the colonists, however, did not escape even 
on these terms. The bell of the meeting-house had 
been rung by a boy, the son of the school-master, 
for a signal of distress, and he was pinned to the 
wall by the lance of a Kurd. Thirty of the people 
were killed, and sixty-five dragged into captivity, 
and probably more mischief would have been done 
had not the horde feared the arrival of the Cossacks; 
but even in the time they remained they reduced 
the comfortable and peaceable population to misery 
and destitution, and the pretty and blooming village 
to a ruin; for conflagration had completed the work 
of murder, and the flames from the thatched roofs 
soon consumed what the robbers had left. 


With yells of triumph and gratified revenge, the 
barbarians rushed away again through smoke and 
ruins, dragging with them women and children and 
all the booty they could carry away, whilst the Rus- 
sian forces in the neighborhood moved neither hand 
nor foot to prevent them ; which it would have heen 
by no means difficult for them to do, as the Kurds 
retired slowly in the direction of the Gottschai Lake. 
After the conclusion of peace the greater part of the 
prisoners were released by contributions of money 
raised in Germany and Switzerland, and by the efforts 
of the Basle missionaries, more than by any results of 
Russian diplomacy, which showed itself exceedingly 
lukewarm in the matter. About thirty of the captives 
never returned, but from one of these, a young wife, 
whom her husband had mourned for as dead, a letter 
was one day received, dated Teheran, in which she 
informed hin: that she was married to a Persian priest, 


and recommended him to console himself in a similar 
manner. 


Although the climate and soil would, as we have 
said, be favorable to many more valuable kinds of 
cultivation, the Germans seem mostly to have con- 
fined their efforts to the growth of such articles as 
they have been accustomed to at home—corn, 
potatoes, and wine, which are consumed in the 
country in vast quantities. They object to the cul- 
tivation of silk, because the worms require attention 
at the very time when all hands are needed in the 
fields and in the vineyards. The badness of the 
roads, however, and the want of sea-ports and nav- 
igable rivers, would be, perhaps, sufficient to pre- 
vent any high degree of prosperity; but all other 
difficulties together do not equal that of the perni- 
cious and withering influence of the despotism and 
ignorance of the Russian government. Of the 
effects of the ‘ fantastic tricks’ of arbitrary au- 
thority on the welfare of nations subjected to its 
rule, these provinces have afforded, within the last 
thirty years, a striking example. By a ukase of 
October, 1821, the Trans-Caucasian country was 
endowed with the privilege of free trade for the 
space of ten years. During this time the Armenian 
merchants visited the fair of Leipsig and Frank- 
fiirt, and purchased large quantities of ,roods suited 
to the Oriental taste. These were forwarded by 
Odessa to Redout-Kaleh. 


Redout-Kaleh, hitherto a mere little nest of a few 
dozen miserable wooden huts, became all of a sudden 
the greatest emporium on the east coast of the Black 
Sea, as Phasis and Dioscarias were in old times. 
Merchants, architects, caravan-leaders, inn-keepers, 
and speculators of all kinds settled down upon it en 
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masse, and new shops and warehouses sprang up like 
mushrooms. The inexhaustible riches of the neighbor- 
ing woods in timber of all kinds, afforded extraor- 
dinary facilities to the new settlement. The light 
craft of Turkey and Greece, defying the dangers of 
the stormy Pontus, came crowding in from all the 
ports of Asia Minor, and, even in the roughest 
weather, managed to run into the river. The mer- 
chants of Odessa freighted these little vessels more will- 
ingly than their brigs and ships, of which, almost 
every year, a great number are lost, with their car- 
goes, on the Colchian coast. The value of the goods 
imported amounted to nearly two millions of silver 
rubles. The exports also of the Colchian provinces, 
until now so insignificant, had their share in the rising 
prosperity of trade. A beginning was made with 
some of the productions of the country by way of back 
freight—maize, dried fruit, tobacco, skins, wax, wine, 
and, above all, the excellent Mingrelian timber, found 
its way to Odessa, and were there sold to advantage ; 
and the Colchian coast, till now so poor, whose only 
article of export had consisted ot beautiful women for 
the Turkish harems, enjoyed during its ten years of 
free trade a rapidly increasing degree of prosperity. 
Tiflis also, and Erivan, and all parts of the interior 
of Trans-Caucasia, at which caravans touched on their 
way to Persia, divided with the sea-ports of Odessa 
and Redout-Kaleh, the advantage of the transit 
trade. 

But, alas! all this prosperity was established on 
a quicksand—the caprice of despotic power. In 
the year 1831, the Russian government sent some 
of its officers to Tiflis to report on the state of the 
trade; and the minister of finance, who, it is said, 
had always looked askance at this delightful privi- 
lege of free trade, declared that the time was now 
come for the introduction of the Russian tariff tu 
these provinces. It was determined now to put an 
end to the freedqm, to advance the Russian customs’ 
line as far as the Adschar chain and the Araxes, 
and to compel Persia to get its wants supplied from 
the interior of Russia. Among the persons who 
were permitted to give their opinions on this meas- 
ure, it was perfectly obvious that the votes were 
given according to personal interest, and they were 
not only the rich manufacturers of Moscow who 
urged the fatal introduction of the Russian prohibi- 
tive system—even in Tiflis there were found rich 
Armenian speculators who joined in the cry, for 
the sake of the large stocks of Russian manufac- 
tured goods which they had lying in their ware- 
houses. Few appear to have foreseen the whole 
consequences of this step, which were nothing less 
than the ruin of the entire population. 

The Russian civil governor, it appears, was 
himself largely interested in a trading company that 
had recently been established for the export of 
Russian manufactures ‘to Persia; and he, as well 
as the capitalists of Tiflis with whom he was con- 
nected, shared with the government at Petersburg 
the persuasion that they would compel trade to take 
what direction they pleased, and that they had 
nothing to do but to shut out English, French, and 
German manufactures from Trans-Caucasia, to 
compel the introduction of those of Russia. The 
result was, however, that the Persian caravan trade 
resumed its old route of Trabezunt and Erzeroun, 
and fell almost entirely into the hands of three great 
Greek houses in Constantinople. The unfortunate 
Trans-Caucasians, besides the profitable transit 
trade, lost, also, nearly the whole exports, since 
these did not afford sufficient profit for whole 
freights. At the time of Dr. Wagner’s arrival, 
Redout-Kaleh lay again totally desolate. 
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The climate of this line of coast from the mouth 
of the Phasis, is said to be extremely fatal to 
northerns. The months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember generally carry off one fourth of the Russian 
garrison ; and those who survive are often reduced 
to such a state of debility, as to be scarcely able to 
drag their muskets along the shore, which they 
have to guard against smugglers and slave- 
dealers. 

Before leaving the subject of the German colo- 
nies, we give Dr. Wagner’s summing-up of the 
result of his observations on their condition :— 


By way of concluding my description of the colonies 
beyond the Caucasus, I can with truth declare that 
the material position of the settlers is improved from 
what it was before their emigration ; in their over- 
peopled native country they would never have attained 
to the same degree of prosperity. They did not, in- 
deed, find the paradise they dreamed of : here, as else- 
where, they have to earn their bread by the’sweat of 
their brows ; but where circumstances have been 
peculiarly favorable, the colonists have sometimes 
attained to competence, and even to wealth. The 
majority are moderately well off, but some are but 
scantily provided, and some are even struggling with 
severe poverty. These remarks apply to the colonists 
of the Crimea, of New Russia, of Bessarabia, and on 
the Wolga, as well as to those of the Trans-Caucasian 
provinces. In general, the people do not seem very 
contented with their position ; and this is, perhaps, 
in part the reason why they sigh so much after a 
promised land, which is neither their old nor their 
new home. Had these wanderers, who were all 
strongly possessed with religious enthusiasm, found 
in these valleys the Eldorado they looked for, and an 
atmosphere of spiritual freedom, these strange long- 
ings after a New Jerusalem would not have awakened 
again and again in such force. The Colchian coast— 
the valley of the Phasis—is, indeed, with respect to 
fertility, another Garden of Eden. In my ten years’ 
wanderings over three parts of the world, I have never 
seen its equal ; but the climate of this luxuriant spot 
is destructive even to the natives. Amongst these 
evergreen laurels, beneath the rich draperies of these 
wild vines, loaded with sweet fruit, lurk fever and 
death. The lord of this Colchian Eden, too, is the 
Russian bird of prey—worse than the serpent of the 
original Mosaic garden, for he reigns with unlimited 
authority, and sends as his representatives vampires 
who suck the life-blood of the people. We will, indeed, 
acknowledge, that among all the nations which have 
the misfortune to be subjected to the sway of the Rus- 
sian sceptre, the German is, by far, the best treated. 
But this superior position is an imperial favor that 
may be withdrawn at any moment, and turned to the 
reverse ; and even the imperial favor cannot always 
protect them against the ill-will of official personages, 
nearer to them than the throne. 

The German colonists at present enjoy the privilege 
of exemption from furnishing recruits to the Russian 
army ; but how long this privilege may last is known 
only to God and the emperor. A ukase may to-mor- 
row tear these youths from the arms of their families, 
and condemn them to the horrible slavery of the uni- 
form—elsewhere a mark of honor, but in Russia, 
clothing, in more than two thirds of the army, worth- 
Jess vagabonds and criminals. The lot of the Russian 
soldier appears to the natives of these Caucasian prov- 
inces as so horrible, that even a mother would often 
rather see her son dead than subjected to it. In-this 
gray livery may one day the sons of the German 
settlers meet, in the thundering battle-field, their 
brothers from Germany ; and if the bloody din of war 
should have to decide the fate of eastern Europe, and 
its hosts be called to the plains of the Danube, to con- 
tend against the world-dominion of the czar, sooner or 
later such a collision is inevitable. The Russians will 
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advance upon Byzantium ; and neither decaying Tur- 
key, nor the feeble nations of the Danube, if they 
should unite in one league against Russia, could, witk- 
out the assistance of German armies, withstand the 
assault of the northern giant. The 300,000 German 
settlers who are scattered about the south of the Rus- 
sian empire, would, in such a case, have to play again 
the mournful part that has fallen to them at other 
times—that of serving as the soil for the dominion of 
foreign nationalities. 


To the general reader, the pleasantest part of Dr. 
Wagner’s narrative will be the account of his ex- 
cursions in the almost untrodden forests of Min- 
grelia and Imeretia, in pursuit of various objects of 
natural history. 


No pleasanter recollection has remained to me from 
my ten years of travel than that of the wandering life, 
like that of a trapper in the wilds of Canada, which [ 
led for three successive summers in the primeval for- 
ests of Georgia and Colchis, through the green groves 
of the Bythinian Olympus, in the Taurian Steppes and 
the Alpine regions of the Caucasus. Nowhere could 
this nomadic existence be more beautiful and full of 
enjoyment than in Trans-Caucasia. The crane does 
not sail more rejoicingly through the fields of air, the 
dolphin does not gambol more unrestrained and free 
within his watery domain, than we did on the verdant 
declivities of the Pambak mountains, in the solitude 
of the immeasurable woods of Gambor, on the sunny 
pastures of Ossetia, where, wandering and bivouacking 
for days and weeks tegether, we scarcely saw a human 
face. At no time of my life did I possess fewer con- 
veniences ; at no time had so little intercourse with 
cultivated society ; yet, never did I feel myself freer, 
happier, more light-hearted, than during those stroll- 
ing gypsy days, in which, as hunters, geologists, 
botanists, entomologists, we made our pilgrimage 
through these unknown regions, stopping wherever 
the beauty of the country, or the rich booty it prom- 
ised, tempted us to linger. 

The faithful Hungarian Istwan, and the grumbling 
old Cossack Wassily, were my companions in these 
excursions ; and subsequently I took a Pole named 
John Saremba, and occasionally natives, into my 
service. The Cossack led the horse that I employed 
in carrying my burka, the blankets, the cooking 
utensils, and the necessary scientific apparatus. The 
young Magyar, who was an active mountaineer and a 
zealous collector, as well as a most thoroughly honest 
fellow, marched with me in front. We carried guns 
and pistols; but often, when no near danger was to be 
feared, we deposited these on the pack-horse, and con- 
tented ourselves with the two-edged kinshal of excel- 
lent Lesghian steel, which, besides being an effective 
weapon against bears or robbers, was very useful in 
cutting our way through the net-like entanglements 
of the creeping plants, and in splitting wood for our 
fire. 


As soon as we had reached an open spot in the 
forest, covered with grass, and surrounded by such a 
wall of trees and bushes, that even the flame of our 
watch-fire could be scarcely perceived by a wandering 
Tatar—where there was good water to drink, and the 
physiognomy of the woods was of the kind to promise 
good sport, as well as a rich zoological and botanical 
booty, we made a halt. The burka, the blankets, the 
cooking utensils, and the instruments were laid upon 
the grass, along with our little store of rice, biscuit, 
tea, sugar, and rum. 

The Cossack looked after the horse ; the Hungarian 
split wood or plucked birds ; I arranged my collec- 
tions, and prepared plants and insects. Soon a 
bright flame rose merrily up, and a cup of tea with 
rum operated as powerfully as the magic drink pre- 
pared by the ancient sorceress, the friend of Mephis- 
tophiles. An enlivening vapor penetrated the nerves; 
the muscles and sinews acquired a new elastic power, 
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and in the silent devotion of the forest and the tea-| were flying about in search of their prey, and the 
t, we blessed the pig-tails of the good Chinese, who | falcons, with similar intent, keeping watch over them; 
had, with such benevolent patience, cultivated the | and from beneath the rotting branches and trunks of 
plant, and permitted us who had taken no share in | fallen trees, the most exquisite Scarabei rewarded the 
the labor to participate in the divine enjoyment of the | zeal of the seeker. Did our enthusiasm carry us too 
produce. After this refreshment, we plunged with | far from the aforesaid Ariadne thread into solitary 
renewed spirit, and armed with glass and net, into | regions, where there was nothing to be seen but green 
the mysteries of the forest. Grumbling old Wassily, | above, green below, green around, in every direction; 
a true “‘ steppe-devil’’ of the past generation—whom | when the numerous turnings rendered necessary by 
I had vainly endeavored to inspire with a zeal for col-| the thickness of the underwood, had completely be- 
lecting—was left behind to boil the rice soup, prepare | wildered us, and there were no marks hewn by the 
the pilau, and watch over horse and baggage. It was ; kinshal on the boughs of trees to serve us as guides ; 
superfluous to recommend vigilance, for his own | then, indeed, the compass had to serve, though even 
property was at stake—his beloved long-haired, thick- | with its help, one might wander days and nights in 
legged, raw-boned steed, which he tended with a/ this woodland labyrinth, vainly seeking an outlet. 
loving care, and treated with as much respect as | There was still, however, one resource, if all the above 
Sancho Panza his darling dapple. methods failed in determining the direction of the 
Those who have not had themselves any experience in | camp—you could fire your piece until the waves of 
the life of a wandering naturalist, can scarcely estimate | sound reached it, and brought a thundering answer, 
its various and manifold joys and sorrows. They will | which mostly enabled you to find the right course. 
be apt to think too much of its privations, trouble} Losing oneself in the woods, however, has in it 
and dangers, in comparison with its enjoyments. The’ nothing so very terrible, except for the mere novice, 
German reader, sitting quietly at home, imagines the | Whoever is accustomed to these green alleys—for 
primeval forest of Trans-Caucasia thickly peopled | whom the moss has a hundred times served as a bed, 
with beasts of prey and lurking robbers ; the charm and the gnarled branches of the oak have formed a 
of a night passed on a bed of fragrant herbs, beneath | canopy—to whom the possession of a good weapon 
the shade of a mighty plantain or laurel, is broken in| and a sure hand, gives even in this wilderness the 
his mind by the thought of a viper coiled beneath the tranquillizing conviction that he cannot starve, at 
flowers, or of a scorpion, or tarantula with tail and | least as long as his powder and lead hold out—to him 
sting erect, crawling over the body of the sleeper. | the thought of remaining even for weeks, if necessary, 
And then the wolves and the bears, and the wild! separated from his companions in the woody laby- 
inhabitants of forest and mountain, who regard the | rinth, will not be too much cast down. He who loves 
traveller as a victim delivered into their hands by | the woodland like the Indian or the cuckoo, will find 
God ;—and should he escape these perils, the wilder- even the thoughts of death far less terrible here than 
ness, the pathless wood, where no friendly signpost | in the throng of society. Should his thoughts ever 
points the way by which the traveller may return to| rest on the event which no mortal can escape, few 
his caravan, or reach a hospitable hut! All these} things are more adapted to reconcile us to this un- 
inconveniences really exist ; but nearness and habit | welcome necessity than the sight of a pleasant resting- 
diminish their terrors, as they do those of most scare- | place. The dark bosom of earth which forms the 
crows of this world, of which, while they are yet| grave of the noble human organization that cannot 
distant, imagination magnifies the dimensions. As | subsist without air and light, is the birthplace of new 
the veteran soldier does not suffer his tranquillity to | life, the workshop for other orginized existences; and 
be disturbed by the whistling of a wandering bullet | from the buried germs shoot forth those mighty vege- 
or two, when he is lying by his watchfire quietly con- | table forms which spread out their arms, and with 
suming his rations, or enjoying his glass, but laughs | thousands of green eyes look upward to the sun. 
at the leaden messenger of death, since he knows by Where is this work going on more busily, more pro- 
experience that for one that reaches its mark, a hun-/ductively, more gloriously, than in the primeval 
dred go astray, so the hunter and nomadic naturalist, | forest—where trees, and shrubs, and moss, and para- 
in his wanderings through forest, and steppe, and sitical plants, some flowerless, some radiant with their 
mountains, must at once set down whatever perils; many-colored flowery crowns—a Flora of all forms 
may attend him among daily occurrences, and they | and tints, still rises from the dark grave of the seed, 
will lose their strangeness, and leave only enough of | and in the peaceful society of inanimate nature re- 
what is terrible to make them serve as a spice to his | joices in the warmth and light? How often, as I lay 
ordinary employment, and as a protection against the | on the grass by the mossy trunk of an aged oak, and 
ennui which, more or less, attends every laborious | looked up through its knotted branches to the leafy 
and monotonous occupation. The camping-places | summit where the squirrel was displaying its coquet- 
which I chose in the forests of Gambora (north-east | tish graces, the woodpecker satisfying its appetite, the 
from Tiflis) were usually in the neighborhood of one | finch building its nest, or warbling its bridal song, 
of these streams, which flow down dark mountain | did I wish that I, too, could thus sing and flutter 
ravines into the valleys, and by their gushing and | away my life as innocently as they, the happy tenants 
murmuring, their rushing and roaring, continually | of the forest, instead of gloomily brooding, as we can- 
make known their presence, even where the closeness | not help doing, over the signification of cruel death— 
of the vegetation conceals them from the eye of the! all unconscious till he is close at hand, and has lost 
thirsty wanderer. Such a mountain torrent was com-| half his terrors! How easily the bird parts with its 
monly the Ariadne thread by which, when the ardor | life! A minute before, perhaps, it has its beak opened, 
of the chase or of our naturalist zeal had carried us| and is telling its young ones a twittering story, as 
far away, we contrived to find our way back to our | any old grandmother might, when suddenly its wings 
resting-place. droop, it lies down with a slight tremulous motion on 
We generally dispersed singly about the woods, in | the moss, and closes its little eyes for its eternal 
order to obtain a richer booty, and accident would | repose without a moment’s struggle—without needing 
lead the one or the other to a place where the light- | a priest to pray by it, or a grave-digger to shovel it 
ness of the wood, the rich soil, the due proportion of | into the ground. Death overtakes the denizens of the 
heat and moisture, had drawn from the earth so mag- | wood with surprising rapidity. Old larks have been 
nificent a vegetation—where there was such glorious | seen to collect their strength and their voice for a last 
botanizing, such rare butterflies, Hymenoptera, and | heavenward flight, and then to fall dead from the air 
Diptera hovering about the flowers, where the Orthop- | in the midst of their warblings ; canaries and night- 
tera, in their most gayly decorated ball-dresses, were | ingales in the same way have expired in song; and 
dancing the polka; where the insect-eating birds | to these happy flutterers is granted the wish denied 
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us by churches and sanitary police, the wish that the 
Swabian poet has vainly expressed— 


Oh! lay me not beneath the earth, 
In darkness and in gloom ; 

But be the long and waving grass 
My fresh and fragrant tomb. 


Our three summers’ wanderings gave us ample 
opportunities for the observation of all the spectacles 
of nature ; the meteoric phenomena of the Alpine 
heights of Ossetia ; the phantom armies of figures 
formed out of the mists and clouds ; the terrible sub- 
limity of a storm on Ararat ; the glaciers of the Kas- 
bek, with its stone avalanches ; the variety of vegeta- 
tion that changes its character in every region, or the 
habits of life of the animals tlt have their abode in 
the high mountains, from the bearded Gypaétos, sail- 
ing in majestic, tranquil flight over the snowy top of 
Ararat, gazing down upon it with piercing glance, as 
if he were seeking, beneath its icy covering, for the 
fragments of Noah’s ark, to the little humming Hy- 
menoptera or Diptera, whom a gust of wind, or some 
inexplicable impulse of insect curiosity, often carries 
up above the limit of the scantiest vegetation. Still 
more, however, did we delight in the woodland scenes 
exhibited by sun or moonlight, when we had deposited 
whatever we had collected in safety in our own camp, 
arranged and packed with due care anything rare and 

recious, eaten with good appetite our rice and ven- 
ison, and then lay down on the herby carpet of the 
forest, to enjoy a siesta, or listen to the movements of 
animal life around us ; taking care, however, to have 
our guns ready, that we might lose no opportunity of 
enriching our ambulatory larder. 


The short period of Dr. Wagner’s stay in Gori, 
he employed in a visit to the cavern city of Uploti- 
chos—a name taken from the Georgian village 
situated at the foot of the rock containing so many 
remarkable antiquities, which have hitherto defied 
the tooth of time more than any ruined city of 
Egypt or Greece. , 


The ruins are so remarkable as to excite the wonder 
of travellers who have seen those of Rome, Thebes, 
Heliopolis, and Palmyra. Similar rocky buildings, 
dating from the time of Semiramis, are, indeed, to be 
seen on the shores of Lake Vau ; and in the Crimea, 
also, there exists a city of caverns, but the architec- 
ture is not to be compared for elegance with that of 
the city on the Kur, It stands on the summit of a 
rock consisting of inclined layers of loose sandstone, 
resembling the well-known molasse of Switzerland, 
and a very neatly cut path leads to it. Many of the 
caves present no very remarkable appearance ; these 
were, probably, inhabited by the lower orders of the 
population. In the more spacious caverns, which 
were the residences of the rich, the rock is made per- 
fectly smooth ; the top mostly arched like the cupola 
of a church, and the sides cut into elegant pillars. 
Here, also, are seen the characteristic niches in the 
wall observed in the caves of the Crimea. Dubois 
believes that he recognizes in them two orders of 
architecture, and the single inscription, which is still 
partly legible, is said, by the same archeologist, to be 

alf in Armenian and half in Arabic—a curious fact, 
which it may puzzle archeological ingenuity to ac- 
count for. The ornaments of the ceilings and walls 
of some of these caverns are extremely beautiful ; and 
certainly the people who built and inhabited these 
grottoes, and employed such care and industry in the 
decoration of their rocky habitations, must have been 
possesseil of a considerable amount of cultivation. 


The volume concludes with a chapter on the 
ethnology and natural history of the Trans-Cauca- 
sian regions, and another on the Fauna of the 
Colchian coast, and the geographical distribution 
of animals, intended as the forerunner of an elab- 








ANECDOTES OF PAGANINI. 


orate work ‘* On the Coasts of the Black Sea,’’ of 
which the well-known scientific acquirements of 
Dr. Wagner, and the opportunities he has enjoyed, 
seem to guarantee the value. 





From the Port Folio of a Manager, in the Dublin University 
Magazine. 


ANECDOTES OF PAGANINI. 


Pacanini was in all respects a very singular 
being, and an interesting subject to study. His 
talents were by no means confined to his wonderful 
powers as a musician. On other subjects he was 
well informed, acute, and conversible, of bland and 
gentle manners, and in society perfectly well bred. 
All this contrasted strangely with the dark, myste- 
rious stories which were bruited abroad, touching 
some passages in his early life. But outward 
semblance and external deportment are treacherous 
as quicksands, when taken as guides by which to 
sound the real depths of human character. Lord 
Byron remarks, that his pocket was once picked by 
the civilest gentleman he ever conversed with, and 
that by far the mildest individual of his acquaint- 
ance was the remorseless Ali Pacha of Yanina. 
The expressive lineaments of Paganini told a 
powerful tale of passion which had been fearfully 
excited, which might be roused again from tempo- 
rary slumber, or were exhausted by indulgence 
and premature decay, leaving deep furrows to mark 
their intensity. Like the generality of his coun- 
trymen, he looked much older than he was. 
With them, the elastic vigor of youth and manhood 
rapidly subside into an interminable and joyless old 
age, numbering as many years, but with far less 
both of physical and mental faculty, to render them 
endurable, than the more equally poised gradations 
of our northern clime. It is by no means unusual 
to encounter a well developed Italian, whiskered to 
the eye-brows, and ‘‘ bearded like the pard,’’ who 
tells you, to your utter astonishment, that he is 
scarcely seventeen, when you have set him down 
from his appearance as, at least, five-and-thirty. 

The following extract from Colonel Montgomery 
Maxwell's book of Military Reminiscences, entitled 
‘*My Adventures,’ dated Genoa, February 22d, 
1815, supplies the earliest record which has been 
given to the public respecting Paganini, and affords 
authentic evidence that some of the mysterious 
tales which heralded his coming were not without 
foundation. He could scarcely have been at this 
time thirty years old. ‘‘ Talking of musié, I have 
become acquainted with the most oufré, most ex- 
travagant, and strangest character I ever beheld, 
or heard, in the musical line. He has just been 
emancipated from durance vile, where he has been 
for a long time incarcerated on suspicion of murder. 
His long figure, long neck, long face, and long 
forehead ; his hollow and deadly pale cheek, large 
black eye, hooked nose, and jet black hair, which 
is long, and more than half hiding his expressive 
Jewish face; all these rendered him the most 
extraordinary person I ever beheld. There is 
something scriptural in the tout ensemble of the 
strange physiognomy of this uncouth and unearthly 
figure. Not that, as in times of old, he plays, as 
Holy Writ tells us, on a ten-stringed instrument ; 
on the contrary, he brings the most powerful, the 
most wonderful, and the most heart-rending tones 
from one string. His name is Paganini; he is 
very improvideat and very poor. The D—s, and 


the Impressario of the theatre got up a concert for 
him the other night, which was well attended, and 
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on which occasion he electrified the audience. He 
is a native of Genoa, and if I were a judge of violin 
playing, I would pronounce him the most surpris- 
ing performer in the world!” 

That Paganini was either innocent of the charge 
for which he suffered the incarceration Colonel 
Maxwell mentions, or that it could not be proved 
against him, may be reasonably inferred from the 
fact that he escaped the gallies or the executioner. 
In Italy, there was then, par excellence, (whatever 
there may be now,) a law for the rich, and another 
for the poor. As he was without money, and un- 
able to buy immunity, it is charitable to suppose he 
was entitled to it from innocence. A nobleman, 
with a few zecchini, was in little danger of the law, 
which confined its practice entirely to the lower 
orders. I knew a Sicilian prince, who most 
wantonly blew a vassal’s brains out, merely be- 
cause he put him in a passion. The case was not 
even inquired into. He sent half a dollar to the 
widow of the defunct, (which, by the way, he bor- 
rowed from me, and never repaid,) and there the 
matter ended. Lord Nelson once suggested to 
Ferdinand IV., of Naples, to try and check the 
daily increase of assassination, by a few salutary 
executions. ‘* No, no,’’ replied old Nasone, who 
was far from being as great a fool as he looked, 
‘that is impossible. If I once began that system, 
my kingdom would soon be depopulated. One 
half my subjects would be continually employed in 
hanging the remainder.” 

Among other peculiarities, Paganini was an in- 
carnation of avarice and parsimony, with a most 
contradictory passion for gambling. He would 
haggle with you for sixpence, and stake a rouleau 
on a single turn at rouge et noir. He screwed you 
down in a bargain as tightly as if you were com- 
pressed in a vice ; yet he had intervals of liberality, 
and sometimes did a generous action. In this he 
bore some resemblance to the celebrated John El- 
wes, of miserly notoriety, who deprived himself of 
the common necessaries of life, and lived on a 
potato skin, but sometimes gave a check for £100 
to a public charity, and contributed largely to 
private subscriptions. I never heard that Paganini 
actually did this, but once or twice he played for 
nothing, and sent a donation to the Mendicity, 
when he was in Dublin. 

When he made his engagement with me, we 
mutually agreed to write no orders, expecting the 
house to be quite full every night, and both being 
aware that the ‘* sons of freedum,”’ while they add 
nothing to the exchequer, seldom assist the effect 
of the performance. They are not given to ap- 
plaud vehemently ; or, as Richelieu observes, ‘ in 
the right places.” What we can get for nothing 
we are inclined to think much less of than that 
which we must purchase. He who invests a shil- 
ling will not do it rashly, or without feeling con- 
vinced that value received will accrue from the 
risk. ‘The'man who pays is the real enthusiast ; 





he comes with a pre-determination to be amused, 
and his spirit is exalted accordingly. Paganini’s 
valet surprised me one morning, by walking into) 
my room, and, with many “ eccellenzas” and ges- | 
ticulations of respect, asking me to give him an 
order. I said, ‘* Why do youcome tome? Apply | 
to your master—won’t he give you one?” *O,! 
yes; but I don’t like to ask-him.”? ‘* Why not?’’ | 
‘* Because he ‘II stop the amount out of my wages!” | 
My heart relented ; I gave him the order, and paid 
Paganini the dividend. I told him what it was, | 
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thinking, as a matter of course, he would return it. 
He séemed uncertain for a moment, paused, smiled 
sardonically, looked at the three and sixpence, and, 
with a spasmodic twitch, deposited it in his own 
waistcoat pocket instead of mine. Voltaire says, 
‘‘no man is a hero to his valet de chambre,’’ mean- 
ing, thereby, as I suppose, that being behind the 
scenes of every-day life, he finds out that Marshal 
Saxe, or Frederick the Great, is as subject to the 
common infirmities of our nature, as John Nokes 
or Peter Styles. Whether Paganini’s squire of 
the hody looked on his master as a hero in the 
vulgar acceptation of the word, I cannot say, but 
in spite of his stinginess, which he writhed under, 
he regarded him with mingled reverence and terror. 
‘*A strange person, your master,’”? observed I. 
** Signor,” replied the faithful Sancho Panza, “ e 
veramente grand uomo, ma da non potersi compren- 
dere.”’ ‘He is truly a great man, but quite in- 
comprehensible.” 

It was edifying to observe the awful importance 
with which Antonio bore the instrument nightly 
entrusted to his charge to carry to and from the 
theatre. He considered it an animated something, 
whether demon or angel he was unable to deter- 
mine, but this he firmly believed, that it could 
speak in actual dialogue when his master pleased, 
or become a dumb familiar by the same controlling 
volition. This especial violin was Paganini’s in- 
separable companion. It lay on his table before 
him, as he sat meditating in his solitary chamber ; 
it was placed by his ide at dinner, and on a chair 
within his reach when in bed. If he woke, as he 
constantly did, in the dead of night, and the sudden 
estro of inspiration seized him, he grasped his in- 
strument, started up, and on the instant perpetuated 
the conception which otherwise he would have lost 
forever. ‘This marvellous Cremona, valued at four 
hundred guineas, Paganini, on his death-bed, gave 
to De Kontski, his nephew and only pupil, himself 
an eminent performer, and in his possession it now 
remains. 

When Paganini was in Dublin at the musical 
festival of 1830, the Marquis of Anglesea, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, came every night to 
the concerts at the theatre, and was greatly pleased 
with his performance. On the first evening, between 
the acts, his excellency desired that he might be 
brought round to his box to be introduced, and paid 
him many compliments. Lord Anglesea was at 
that time residing in perfect privacy with his 
family at Sir Harcourt lew country house, near 
Blackrock, and expressed a wish to get an evening 
from the great violinist, to gratify his domestic 
circle. The negotiation was rather a difficult one, 
as Paganini was, of all others, the man who did 
nothing in the way of business without an explicit 
understanding, and a clearly defined con-si-de-ra- 
ti-on. He was alive to the advantage of honor, but 
he loved money with a paramount affection. I 
knew that he had received enormous terms, such 
as £150 and £200, for fiddling at private parties 


| in London, and | trembled for the vice-regal purse ; 


but I undertook to manage the affair, and went to 
work accordingly. The aide-de-camp in waiting 
called with me on Paganini, was introduced in due 
form, and handed him a card of invitation to dinner, 
which, of course, he received and accepted with 
ceremonious politeness. Soon after the officer had 
departed, he said suddenly, ‘* This is a great honor, 
but am I expected to bring my instrument?’’ ‘* Oh, 
yes,”’ I replied, ‘* as a matter of course—the Lord 
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Lieutenant’s family wish to hear you in private.” 
** Caro amico,’’ rejoined he, with petrifying com- 
posure, ‘* Paganini con violino e Paganini senza 
violinc—ecco due animali distinti.”” ‘+ Paganini 
with his fiddle and Paganini without it are two 
very different persons.”’ I knew perfectly what he 
meant, and said, ‘*‘ The Lord Lieutenant is a noble- 
man of exalted rank and character, liberal in the 
extreme, but he is not Cresus; nor do I think you 
could with any consistency receive such an honor 
as dining at his table, and afterwards send in a bill 
for playing two or three tunes in the evening.”’ 
He was staggered, and asked, ‘‘ What do you 
advise?’’ I said, ‘* Don’t you think a present in 
the shape of a ring, or a snuff-box, or something of 
that sort, with a short inscription, would be a more 
agreeable mode of settlement !’’ Hle seemed tickled 
by this suggestion, and closed with it at once. 
despatched the intelligence through the proper 
channel, that the violin and the gran maestro would 
both be in attendance. He went in his very 
choicest mood, made himself extremely agreeable, 
played away, unsolicited, throughout the evening, 
to the delight of the whole party ; and on the follow- 
ing morning, a gold snuff-box was duly presented 
to him, with a few complimentary words engraved 
on the lid. 

A year or two after this, when Paganini was 
again in England, I thonght another engagement 
might be productive, as his extraordinary attrac- 
tion appeared still to increase. 1 wrote to him on 


the subject, and soon received a very courteous 

communication, to the effect, that although he had | 

not contemplated including Ireland in his tour, yet 

he had been so impressed by the urbanity of the 

Dublin public, and had moreover conceived such a 

— esteem for my individual character, that 
e 


might be induced to alter his plans, at some in- 
convenience, provided always I could make him a 
more enticing proposal than the former one. I was 
here completely puzzled, as on that occasion I gave 
him a clear two thirds of each receipt, with a bonus 
of £25 per night in addition, for two useless coad- 
jutors. I replied, that having duly deliberated on 
is suggestiow, and considered the terms of our last 
compact, | saw no possible means of placing the 
new one in a more alluring shape, except by offer- 
ing him the entire produce of the engagement. 
After I had despatched my letter, I repented bitterly, 
and was terrified lest he should think me serious, 
and hold me to the bargain; but he deigned no 
answer, and this time 1 escaped for the fright I 
had given myself. When in London, I called to 
see him, and met with a cordial reception; but he 
soon alluded to the late correspondence, and half 
seriously said, ‘‘ That was a curious letter you 
wrote to me, and the joke with which you concluded 
it by no means a good one.” ** Oh,”’ said I, laugh- 
ing, ‘* it would have.been much worse if you had 
taken me at my word.’’ He then laughed too, and 
we parted excellent friends. I never saw him 
again. He returned to the Continent, and died, 
having purchased the title of baron, with a patent 
of nobility, from some foreign potentate, which 
with his accumulated earnings, somewhat dilapi- 
dated by gambling, he bequeathed to his only son. 
Paganini was the founder of his school, and the 
original inventor of those extraordinary tours de 
force with which all his successors and imitators 
are accustomed to astonish the uninitiated. But he 
still stands at the head of the list, although eminent 
names are included in it, and is not likely to be 





pushed from his pedestal. 


“NO POPERY, NO SMITHFIELD MARKET, NO NOTHING !” 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


“‘NO POPERY, NO SMITHFIELD MARKET, NO 
NOTHING !’’—Popular Cries. 


GuirpHALL—John Waistcoat, a youth about fifteen 
years of age, describing himself as a farmer’s boy, 
was brought up and placed at the bar before Alder- 
man Sir P. Laurie, charged with driving cattle with- 
out a license. Police-constable 117 stated that he 
saw a beast running towards Skinner-street apparently 
very excited, and followed by a crowd of boys. He 
saw prisoner driving it, and on asking him for his 
badge and license, he said he had neither. Witness 
then took him into custody. Mr. Pierce said that the 
stray beast ran into Rose and Crown-court, where he 
carried such destruction with him as it would require 
from 2/. to 3/. to repair. A man who was in the house 


T | in Rose and Crown-court at the time the bull entered, 


made the following statement: I was in the room on 
the ground-floor at work, when I heard a great noise 
outside ; and the next moment, to my great surprise, 
I saw a bull’s head thrust into the passage, over the 
little wicket-gate at the street-door. I immediately 
closed the room-door, and he went into the passage. 
I felt the wainscoting giving way, and accordingly 
pressed against it on the inside, while the bull pressed 
against it without. I felt the partition cracking under 
the bull’s weight, and at the same time the women in 
the room began to scream and make such a noise that 
I believe the bull was frightened, and he passed along 
the passage, and I thought he was going up stairs, 
The animal then tried to turn round, and in so doing 
knocked down the whole of the partition between the 
passage and the room with his hind-quarters, and 
backed out, sending the little wicket-gate over to the 
public-house opposite. The bull then got clear of the 
court, and left me master of the ruins. Sir P. Laurie 
said that he would discharge the prisoner, &c. 


1. 


Ir was a bull of the short-horned sort, 
Bearing a ring in his nozzle; 

He came blundering down a court 
In Little St. Thomas Apostle. 


Il. 


Oh ! the Rose and Crown is a oozing ken, 
Famous for purl and sassages; 

But is n’t by any means pleasant when 
You meet mad bulls in the passages. 


Ill. 


A rump of beef is a dish for a king 
Or a bishop, at saint’s or sinner’s treat; 
But really is quite a different thing 
When it walks, tail and all, down Skinner- 
street ia 


Iv. 


When it comes, and with it the rest of the beast, 
Through a lath and plaster partition; 

When you don’t expect Mr. Bull in the least, 
On such a ‘*‘ domestic mission !’” 


v. 


They say all things have a place and a home 
If you can but find it for ’em; 

And the place for bulls without horns is Rome, 
For short-horned bulls ’t is Durham. 


“VI. 


A good time ’s coming, it has n’t come quite, 
But don’t be afraid or sorry; 

We’ll keep all bulls out of town in spite 
Of the Pope and Sir Peter Laurie. 
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From the Athenzum of 22 March. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue sale on Wednesday next at the London Coffee 
House, on Ludgate Hill, of the Cadell copyrights of 
the works and life of Sir Walter Scott is exciting 
much curiosity and conjecture among publishers, 
printers, paper-makers and authors. What will they 
fetch? Who are likely to be the purchasers? Will 
the Row adventure ?—or will it end in some combina- 
tion of paper-maker and printer, like that of Messrs. 
Spicer & Clowes for the Catalogue of the Industrial 
Exhibition? Such are the questions common among 
publishers, printers, and paper-makers. Authors 
advert with a sort of professional pride to the enor- 
mous sale which the works have already obtained; 
realizing a fortune of some 130,000/. for one pub- 
lisher alone—and this when the books themselves had 
been long in the market, and their author was a bank- 
rupt. The rumor runs, that the Row will hardly 
venture into the market ; and that the biddings to- 
wards the last will lie with Mr. Tegg and some com- 
bination of printer and paper-maker. The value of 
the copyrights consists, it is said, (we give but gossip, ) 
not so much in the stereotype plates and remaining 
stock, as in the probable profits of a new and cheap 
edition of each novel, at half-a-crown, well printed 
and well papered—and of a good library edition to 
supplant, in all choice libraries, the forty-eight vol- 
ume edition now the best existing. Wednesday next 
will settle the question. What would the works fetch 
in perpetuity? What would a perpetual copyright 
of Shakspeare realize on Thursday next at the London 
Coffee House? 


M. Henri Delatouche, a man of letters whose 
name had been for some years almost forgotten by the 
French literary world in which he at one time played 
an active part, died recently at the age of sixty-six. 
He had not been without influence on the lite 
revolution which under the name of Romanticism took 
place in France during the first quarter of the present 
century ; and his edition, the first complete one, of 
the poems of André Chénier in 1819, added fresh fuel 
to the insurrectionary movement against the old school 
of classic literature. Ata later period M. Delatouche, 
alarmed at the progress of the innovators whom he at 
first encouraged, published, under the title of ‘* La 
Camaraderie,’’ a pungent satire on the ‘‘ mutual ad- 
miration’’ system—to use an American phrase—of 
the romantic school. To this publication M. Scribe 
owed the title and subject of one of his cleverest come- 
dies, and M. Delatouche a host of enemies whose at- 
tacks served to increase the natural acrimony of his 
literary disposition. Gifted with unusual perseverance 
and no inconsiderable talent, he lived a martyr to 
literary disappointment—owing partly to an over-es- 
timate of his own powers and partly to a want of sym- 
pay with his fellow-laborers in the field of letters. 

f his numerous productions, the best known is un- 
doubtedly the fictitious ‘* Correspondence between 
Pope Clement the Fourteenth and Carlo Bertinazzi,”’ 
the celebrated Harlequin of Italian comedy, published 
in 1826—a work in which he displayed great clever- 
ness, though pandering somewhat too grossly by his 
— on the Jesuits to the popular feelings of the 

y: 

The Continental papers report the death, at Berlin, 
of the Russian philosopher Jacobi. 


Some of our readers may remember our having 
mentioned, a few months ago, on the authority of a 
Calcutta journal, the discovery of enormous fossil 
eggs in Madagascar. M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
in a recent report to the French Académie des Sci- 
ences, furnishes further details: and the arrival of 
three eggs and some bones belonging to a gigantic 
bird, which have been presented to the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, would seem to leave no 
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room for doubt. Fairy tales are daily thrown into 
shade by the authentic records of Science. This last 
discovery appears to have been stumbled on curiously 
enough. ‘The captain of a merchant vessel trading to 
Madagascar noticed one day a native who was usin; 
for domestic purposes a vase which much resembl 
an enormous egg, and on questioning him was in- 
formed that many such were to be found in the in- 
terior of the island. As we before said, the largest 
of these eggs—of which we gave the dimensions 
doubtingly, we confess, in our former number—would 
hold two gallons. The volume equals-that of 135 
hen’s eggs. Some doubts were at first entertained as 
to the nature of the animal to which the fossil bones 
belonged ; but M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire—a competent 
jadge.in such matters—has pronounced them to be 
those of a bird to which he has given the name of - 
Epiornis. 


We notice the appearance of a new French Review 
published weekly, under the somewhat comprehensive 
title of La Politique Nouvelle. In this country such 
a circumstance would be worthy of notice only in the 
case of the new publication recommending itself—but 
in Paris the attempt is one of which most of our read- 
ers will scarcely appreciate the boldness. Up to the 
present day, the Revue des deux Mondes has been the 
only undertaking of the kind which has proved suc- 
cessful ; the rivals which have sprung up from time 
to time having all failed in turn in spite of the perse- 
vering efforts of their founders and the codperation 
of able pens. Indeed, in the sense which we attach 
to the word review our neighbors may be said to 
sess none:—the Revue des deux Mondes and its 
competitors being, properly speaking, magazines, in 
which literary criticism holds a comparatively small 
place. Tales, essays, short dramatic pieces, and more 
especially politics, make up the chief matter—while 
the critic is generally confined to his feuilleton in the 
The newly im 
obligation, however, of signing every article of the 
periodical press, even to the most trifling paragraph, 
bids fair to rob criticism in France—at least as far as 
contemporavies are concerned—of all freedom and in- 
dependence, and to make the already disproportionate 
domain of politics still more extensive. La Politique 
Nouvelle, ag the name indicates, comes before the 
public as the champion of the new Republican régime 
as opposed to the conservative tendencies of the older 
established Review, and offers battle with a promising 
array of names of future contributors. As more es- 
pecially interesting to some of our readers, we may 
mention that the department of English reviews is 
confided to M. Léon de Wailly, the author of ‘* Stella 
and Vanessa’’ and the translator of Burns ; whose 
name promises a knowledge and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of English literature which our authors do not 
often find united in their French reviewers. The first 
two numbers before us contain contributions from the 
brilliant and caustic pen of Eugéne Pelletan, and a 
serial from a favorite of the English public, Madame 
Charles Reybaud. Whatever may be the result to 
the competitors, the French public and authors must 
both be gainers by competition of some kind in the 
field of literary journalism. 


29 March. 

The sale on 26 March of the entire stock and copy- 
right of the life and works of Sir Walter Scott had 
excited, as was to be expected, great interest in the 
trade—and brought a very large gathering of the 
craft to the London Coffee House. Publishers from 
the Row and from Albemarle Street, booksellers from 
Ave Maria and Ivy Lanes, stationers from the adjoin- 
ing Hall and from mills many miles distant, and 
rinters from Printing-House Square, Stamford 
Street, and Whitefriars, met on that day in the large 
room of the coffee house :—some to bid—many to 
watch what was going on—and all anxious to ascer- 
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tain who were to be the rival bidders and who the 
future possessor of the wizard’s wand. Mr. Hodgson 
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About the room were arran various specimens of 
drawing, writing, and handicraft work by the poor 


commenced by reading the conditions of sale ; and | idiot children now in the temporary asylum :—all of 
that over, took to figures of accounts and of speech; which excited a strong interest in their behalf, as 
—and invited a bidding. Then began a series of | refuting the assertion of their facylties being irre- 
questionings :—*‘ Why ask a bidding for the stock | deemably waste. ‘The principle of moral salvage is 


and copyright in one?’ ‘* Why should the London 
trade be obliged to take the stock at an Edinburgh 
valuation??? ‘* Better put them up separately.’’ 
This drew forth explanations. the stock had been 
valued at 10,109/. 3s.—a very low figure indeed :-— 
but the matter was open to reference atterwards. The 
two things must be sold as one :—the purchaser of the 
copyright must take the stock. At length 5,000/. 
was otiered—followed up by 5,500/. :—and so, on the 
biddings went by jumps of 500/. at a time till the 
figure had reached 10,000/, In this stage of the con- 
test fresh questions began to arise :—‘‘ Were Mr. 
Cadell’s trustees bidders on this occasion?’’ ‘* Was 
there a reserved price?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ it was answered ; 
** they retain—and perhaps will exercise—the right 
of bidding.’? Then followed another 500/. leap: Mr. 
Bohn and the Row retiring—and the struggle lying 
between Mr. Virtue and some imaginary bidder to be 
seen only by the eyes of the auctioneer. At 13,5001. 
Mr. Virtue gave way ; and after a further rivalry the 
hammer sounded, and the copyrights were ‘* bought 
in’? at 15,000/. :—making the figure, including the 
stock, 25,1091. 3s. Some disappointment was ex- 
pressed at this issue; and after certain harsh cries 
and criticisms, the meeting broke into knots of talkers 
—and soon dispersed. ‘The feeling seemed to be, that 
13,0001. (if we mistake not, the last genuine bidding) 
was a liberal sum for the copyrights. Large it cer- 
tainly was when we compare it with the 8,500/. at 
which, in 1828, Scott & Cadell bought at a public 
Bale the very same copyrights. How much has that 
8,5)0/. realized in the three-and-twenty years that 
have since elapsed? We are almost afraid to hazard 
the huge figure that we have heard. Yet after such 
liberal use, we find that the orange when done with 
by the men themselves can be sold for a final suck at 
4,500/. above the original price. Let us add, that 
the series of novels, &c. has a copyright of not more 
than twenty years to run—that Waverley expires in 
five years.—'Ihe trustees had sent, it was said, a re- 
served price of 30,000/. 


The meeting held a few days since of the friends of 
the proposed Asylum for Idiots atforded promise of a 
larger success than could have been expected four 


ears ago. ‘The public then took little or no interest 
n the subject of this class of unfortunates. As Lord 
Carlisle somewhat poetically observed, there is noth- 
ing grand or picturesque in this form of human 
calamity. There is a tragic dignity in madness—the 
pain of blindness is somewhat redeemed by poetic as- 
sociations—a halting gait recalls the figure of more 
than one of the world’s heroes—and even asthma 
borrows a saving charm from the memory of Virgil. 
The idiot has no such poetic investiture. Such in- 
terest as attached to his malady until lately took the 
form at best of a contemptuous pity. In order to 
make the oratorical argument of Lord Carlisle true, it 
must be considered as framed for the meridian of 
England. There are countries in which the idiot is 
surrounded by peculiar reverence as one under the 
direct guardianship of God. However, with us neg- 
lect and ill-treatment have long been his portion. 
London, a city wherein nearly all the forms of human 
suffering have hospitals, refuges, and asylums, has 
hitherto had no home for these outcasts. This re- 
roach on the integrity of her institutions is gradual- 
ly passing away. The subscription made at the re- 
cent dinner amountel, it was said, to 2,500/., 
including a subscription of 250 guineas from the 
Prince of Wales, 200 guineas from the City of Lon- 
don, and 200 guirieas from the Drapers’ Company. 





fully established :—and the results obtained for a few 
might be achieved for the many were the means at 
command, But that the attempt to establish an in- 
stitution on a scale in some degree commensurate with 
the wants out of which it arises may not be rendered 
abortive at its birth, it has been determined not to lay 
a stone until ten thousand pounds shall have been 
subscribed for the building. 


The Sydney Herald announces that a new expe- 
dition has been sent out in search of some tidings of 
Dr. Leichhardt—now absent on his exploring expe- 
dition in the interior for two years. The circum- 
stances attending his disappearance are, our readers 
will remember, very affecting. After having in his 
last expedition gone three hundred miles into the in- 
terior, he returned to the last frontier station to give 
some account of the countries which he had seen. 
He recorded that the region through which he had 
just travelled was one of the finest, most salubrious, 
and most fertile countries in the world :—and that, as 
the further expedition on which he was now about to 
venture presented many probabilities against his re- 
turn, he was desirous of leaving secure behind him 
the knowledge that he had so fur obtained. He then 
set out anew—and has been heard of no more. 


An important work of Origen’s, hitherto believed 
to be lost, has been discovered in Paris by M. Miller, 
librarian of the National Assembly, among the Greek 
manuscripts brought to that capital by M. Mynas 
about ten years ago. The Journal des Débats de- 
scribes the original work as being in ten bocks—the 
first of which is already known to the world under the 
title of ‘‘ Philosophumena.’’ The last seven books 
are now, it is said, recovered, and about to be pub- 
lished. The French journal describes the work as ‘‘ a 
refutation of heresies, in which the author endeavors 
to prove that the heresiarchs have all taken their 
doctrines from the ancient philosophers :’’—a very 
curious task for Origen to perform, since he was him- 
self chiefly remarkable for the mixture of Zeno, Plato, 
and Aristotle which he compounded with his Chris- 
tianity. But, apart from its controversial interest, 
the recovered manuscript will throw new light on the 
opinions and practices of the Neo-Platonists, and on 
the manners and customs of ancient times. Discov- 
eries like this point out the necessity for a larger and 
more combined action of learned societies in the search 
for ancient manuscripts. Origen’s ‘‘ Stromata’’ might 
even yet be completed—and it is not to be supposed 
that all the existing fragments of his ‘‘ Hexapla’”’ 
were collected by Montfaucon. There are vast stores 
of old manuscripts in Europe not yet examined. The 
Library of the Vatican would not only yield to the 
cause of letters some of the unknown or incomplete 
works of the early Fathers, but would probably fur- 
nish some valuable manuscripts of classic writers. 
There are several libraries in France and Germany of - 
which the contents are not perfectly known; and 
among the Arabic transcripts at Constantinople and 
in other Eastern cities a copy of the ** Republic’’ and 
of the lost books of Livy might possibly be found. 
Learned bodies should take this matter up in earnest : 
more especially the great universities which have, so 
to say, charge of the interests of learning. The suc- 
cessful mission of M. Mynas is an instance of what 
may be done with a little earnestness and energy for 
the recovery cf lost treasures. The remainder cf 
Tacitus and Aristotle might not impossibly be recov- 
ered at a tithe of the trouble which has been bestowed 
on the search after the supposed buried wealth of the 
Buccaneers, 
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WE notice the death in Paris, a short time ago, of 
M. Ganneau. To most of our readers this obscure 
name will awaken no recollections ; yet M. Ganneau 
had thought himself predrdained to great things— 
and had some years ago drawn on himself no small 
share of public attention in Paris, At a period when 
new sects were springing up on all sides—when Mor- 
mons were crossing the Rocky Mountains, and “ un- 
known tongues”’ were flourishing in England—he was 
the founder—we should say, the inventor—of a new 
religion; which he named ‘* Evadaisme,’’ and of 
which he was—to use his own term—the ‘‘ Mapah.”’ 
Evadaisme was a compound of all the dogmas, doc- 
trines and philosophies that have divided mankind :— 
the word being composed of the two names of our first 
parents, Adam and Eve. The word Mapah itself we 
rather fancy was derived from the familiar appella- 
tions of mama and papa. From time to time M. 
Ganneau—who was known in all Paris by his long 
beard and ample green wrapper—addressed procla- 
mations to the public, in which he announced the 
coming Evadian era. There had been, he said, three 
eras in the history of mankind—that of minerality, 
that of animality, and that of hominality :—another, 
and a brighter, phasis was at hand. Undaunted by 
ridicule and unshaken by disappointment, Ganneau 
remained to the last faithful to the absurd creed of 
which he was at once the prophet, high priest, and 
only follower—having sacrificed to its success all his 
time and such means as he could dispose of. In the 
latter years of his life, in order to obtain a scanty 
subsistence he had found it necessary to add to the 
office of Mapah the—to him—scarcely more lucrative 
business of picture-dealer.—It is curious to think with 
what feelings of bitterness such a would-be benefactor 
to the human race must have reflected on the ingrati- 
tude of his fellow-men. 


The publication of a translation in the Bohemian 
language of Lamartine’s *‘ History of the Girondins’’ 
has been recently prohibited at Prague by the Aus- 
trian authorities. 


A new song, by Mr. Wallace, for a mezzo-soprano 
voice, ‘*Go, thou restless Wind,’’ is so superior to 
ninety-nine hundredths of English songs, that by 
recommending it without waiting for the formalities 
of criticism we shall serve every good singer who can 
command a good accompaniment—the accompani- 
ment, though strictly subordinate to the cantilena, 
requiring such power of wrist and lightness of finger 
as are hardly compatible with ease and steadiness in 
vocal execution. It is long since we have met a com- 
position more tunefully elegant. 


Every American paper brings forward yet another 
plan for the establishment of another Italian Opera 
on the most magnificent seale—the Alnaschar on the 
occasion being almost always one and the same, Mr. 
Fry. The last prospectus put forth promised the 
shareholders the appearance of Madame Grisi, 
Madame Alboni, Signor Lablache, during several 
successive winter seasons. We do not imagine that 
any proposals of the kind have been listened to, if 
even seriously made to the artists in question ; but 
they are great names to conjure with, especially 
among an Opera public that seeins disposed to accept 
Mille. Parodi as a first-class artiste. 


Malle. Fanny Elssler is about to take leave of the 
stage at Vienna—where her career commenced. In her, 
Ballet loses possibly the most remarkable combination 
of brilliant execution and expressive pantomime that 
the art of dancing has ever known. 








Mavam De Srazt, to give an idea of the awkward- 
ness of the English women, used to say that they had 
two left hands: some one else said that they were 
very beautiful, but that they wanted that grace which 
is more beautiful than beauty. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
[The first notice which we copy of Miss Martineau’s 
book, is from the Review most likely to speak favorably. ] 


Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and Devel 
ment. By Henry Georce Atkinson, F.G.S., 
and Harriet Martineau. London: John Chap- 
man. 1851. 


In an age abounding in female writers of consid- 
erable merit, perhaps no ove of them has rendered 
more important services to the community than 
Harriet Martineau. She has deservedly gained 
much honor as an able writer of fiction, an acute, 
patient thinker, and an excellent historian. Afier 
having, in no mean degree, helped the cause of 
progress, by popularizing political and economical 
science, in the ‘* History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace’’ she will leave behind her the best record 
of a most important period of national improvement. 
With such valid claims upon public regard, it was 
natural that the report of her having committed 
literary matrimony with Mr. Atkinson, and that 
their joint production on ‘ Man’s Nature and 
Development” would soon be Jaid before the 
world, should excite more than common interest. 
We confess to having participated in this feeling, 
and should have rejuiced to find the work before us 
more free from views that we not only consider 
unphilosophical, but peculiarly calculated to unfit 
those who hold them for the elucidation of im- 
portant truth. Both writers admire themselves 
and each other very much, for their perfect free- 
dom from prejudice ; and the perfection of philoso- 
phic character is supposed to consist chiefly in not 
having the slightest wish that any one thing should 
be true more than another. Whether the universe 
is divine or diabolic, whether its Jaws tend to good 
or evil, is all one to a philosopher, and he is justas 
well pleased to live under Satan as Jehovah, and as 
content with a concourse of atoms as with a benev- 
olent and Almighty Will. Happily for mankind, 
it would be as easy for most of us to become 
oysters as philosophers of this imperturbable 
school. Truth is, of course, exalted, and believed 
to be identical with goodness ; but the philosopher 
must always keep his mind open to hear, not only 
without murmurs of regret, but with suitable jubi- 
lation, that truth and mischief havea closer affinity. 
To start upon inquiries into the nature of man or 
the universe, with any hope or wish of tracing, 
more and more, the dominion of beneficence, is to 
disclose at the commencement a weakness of 
character that requires a large dose of pity, and 
would deserve contempt, were it not that ** law,” 
as strict as the fates, has compelled the unfortunate 
anti-philosopher to be what he is; and in the new 
moral world, ruled over by our Osiris aud Isis, 
absolute predestination shuts out the occasion of 
either praise or blame. In one of the earliest let- 
ters, Miss Martineau tells Mr. Atkinson— 


I am not a whit alarmed at that declaration of 
yours, ‘* that all the systems of the whole world are 
wrong.’’ Sweeping-as it appears, and presumptuous 
as many might pronounce it, it only shows you to 
have gone one step further than others. Everybody 
thinks that all the systems, but one, of the whole 
world are wrong, that one being the system that he 
upholds. _At the same time, I believe you are more 
modest than they, in as far as you have no system to 
propound, but only an inquiry to propose. 


Mr. Atkinson, however, propounds something 
like a system, and Miss Martineau appears 
thoreughly to agree with it. It commences physi- 
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ologically with the brain, having previously dis- 

of mind by stating, that instinct, passion, 
thought, &c., are effects of organized substances. 
So satisfied is Mr. Atkinson of the non-existence 
of mind apart from matter, that he says— 


The proof that mind holds the same relation to the 
body, that all phenomena do to material conditions, 
(light, for instance, or instinct in animals,) and that 
it is not some sort of brilliant existence lodged in the 
body, to be clogged and trammelled by earthly con- 
ditions, is to be found by all who will exert their 
senses and understandings, relieved from nursery 
prepossessions. 

The “ philosophical spirit”? does not seem either 
burdened with charity or modesty, and the cool 
way in which instinct and light are at once 
assumed to be similar phenomena resulting from 
material conditions, exhibits as much love of a 
foregone conclusion, as actuates the unphilosophical 
herd whose systems are briefly described as all 
wrong. Much trouble is taken to illuminate us on 
the subject of mind, thus—* Mind is the product of 
the brain. It is not a thing having a seat or home 
in the brain, but it is the manifestation or expres- 
sion of the brain in action; as heat and light are 
of fire, and fragrance of the flower.’’ Notwith- 
standing these fallacies, the chapters on brain pos- 
sess considerable interest, and would have greater 
weight with the scientific reader if more reasons 
were given for the conclusions adopted. Since the 
discoveries of Gall, physiologists have for the most 
part abused and misrepresented phrenology ; but 
they have been compelled to admit its truth, at 
least so far as the broad principle that different 
parts of the brain have different functions to fulfil ; 
and phrenologists themselves have gradually per- 
ceived the incompletgness of their views, and 
become a little more conciliatory to their opponents. 
Mr. Atkinson makes a great many additions to the 
old number of phrenological organs, and, amongst 
others, finds one that was designated by a somnam- 
bule, the ‘* eye of the mind,’’ and which he states 
to be underneath the old organ of benevolence. 

The business of this mental eye is, ‘‘ to receive 
the result of the doings of the other faculties, or to 
be, properly speaking, the mind sense.” The 
whole chapter in which this and other matters are 
explained, is well worthy of perusal, even by those 
who deny the truth of phrenology ; and the mode 
in which the alleged discovery of the new organs 
has been made, should form the subject of scientific 
inquiry. Mr. Atkinson states, that they were 
made known to him by the testimony of somnam- 
bules, who could see what was going on in their 
heads, and by the experiments of phreno-mesmer- 
ism. Nothing, except their behavior to Harvey, 
and the delight with which many of them witnessed 
the alleged disproof of Dr. Lee’s real discoveries 
of the nerves of the uterus, could be more unphil- 
osophical and bigoted, than the treatment which 
medical men have usually bestowed upon mesmer- 
ism. In every investigation intended to overturn 
its statements, whatever errors were proved on the 
part of its supporters, enough remained, that no 
scrutiny could diminish the value of, to demand the 
most patient research on the part of those whose 

uliar business it is to understand the conditions 
of life, health, and disease. No subject presents 
greater prospects of utility, and none requires 
greater accuracy and care, and yet, with the ex- 
ception of Reichenbach, scarcely any one who has 
distinguished himself in the fields of physical 
science, wiil approach the subject. The reasons 
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for this state of things are manifold, and while a 
‘* fear of the folk,” and bigoted adherence to old 
notions, deters many, the conduct of the mesmerists 
themselves, has in no small degree contributed to 
throw ridicule on their science. The book before 
us will not diminish this feeling of hostility, for it 
exhibits a wild tendency to generalize, whenever, 
an ordinary article of faith can be contradicted, and 
gives no indication of that patient accuracy of 
experiment, that can alone win the respect of the 
scientific world. 

The frame of mind that Miss Martineau and Mr. 
Atkinson consider philosophical will not be very 
generally complimented with any such title, and 
when we find both of them ridiculing the idea of 
final causes after the manner of second-rate French 
savants, it will be pretty plain that they are 
insensible to the force of arguments that from 
generation to generation act convincingly upon the 
great bulk of mankind. ‘* Fitness in nature is no 
evidence of design ; that the lungs are fitted for 
breathing and the eye for seeing, is no more evi- 
dence of design than that the seal is fitted to the 
impression, or that the two halves make the 
whole.”” The confusion of ideas involved in 
supposing the phrase ‘‘ the seal is fitted to the 
impression,’’ is logically parallel to the previous 
one, that “the lungs are fitted for breathing,” 
gives a fair notion of the inaccuracy of reasoning 
that abounds throughout the book. Having dis- 
posed of the human mind and denied final causes; 
there is much consistency in doing without an 
intelligent Creator; but not altogether liking to 
have their world made by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, our authors call in the aid of ‘* Law,’’ 
a sort of universal act of Parliament, passed by 
nobody, and for no object. Mr. Atkinson, says, 
** God is the substance of law and origin of all 
things,’’ which looks somewhat theistic, but in 
another place he exclaims, 


The idea of a God and ruler is essential in rude and 
barbarous times, just as the idea of loyalty may be 
essential, though the king is never seen, and the fear 
of hell may be useful, as the fear of the gallows is 
useful in barbarous times like the present. 


And again, 


I cannot believe in a manufacturing God, as et 
in the idea of a Creator and a creation, nor can I be- 
lieve in any beginning or end to the operations of 
nature. The cause in nature and of nature is eternal 


and immutable. The earth and the stars may pass 
away into other forms, but the law is eternal. 


We find nothing to indicate that this mode of 
speaking is merely a protest against the irreverent 
ideas of physical, carpenter-like workmanship in 
creation, which some persons stil] entertain ; taken 
in conjunction with other passages, it amounts to a 
denial of all the nag ideas that distinguish 
theism from atheism. In another sentence, we 
find, ‘I do not say, therefore, that there is no 
God ; but that it is extravagant and irreverent to 
imagine that cause a person.”” There is, again, no 
evidence that it is against the error of confounding 
divine with human ee that Mr. Atkinson 
contents himself with protesting ; it appears to us 
that, in his ‘‘ cause”’ or ** law,”’ he will admit no 
consciousness of any kind. 


Philosophy, (he remarks,) finds no God in nature ; 
no personal being or Creator, nor sees the want of 
any ; nor has a God revealed himself miraculously ; 
for the idea is in the minds of most savage nations, 
because under like influences like effects will occur. 











MAN’S NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


The sublime ignorance of any other “ philoso- 
phy," than that particular specimen resident in 
imself, is very characteristic of the state of mind 
in which the whole book appears to have been 
written. The preceding extracts are from Mr. 
Atkinson’s letters, but they express sentiments in 
which Miss Martineau fully concurs. In one of her 
epistles we find her telling her co-philosopher— 
For me it is enough that I am what I am, something 
far beyond my own power of analysis and comprehen- 
sion. By what combination of elements or actions of 
force I came to be what I am, does not at all touch my 
personal complacency, or interfere with my awe of the 
universe. 
And after hearing some of Mr. Atkinson’s opin- 
ions on this matter, she thus addresses him :— 


I am glad I asked in what sense you used the words 
** God,’’ ‘‘ origin,’’ &c., for your reply comes to me 
like a refreshing sympathy, as rare as it is refresh- 
ing. * * * * * * ‘There is no theory of God, 
of an author of nature, of an origin of the universe, 
which is not utterly repugnant to my faculties—which 
is not, to my feelings, so irreverent as to make me 
blush—so misleading as to make me mourn. 

There is no reason to doubt for one moment, that 
the authoress has here given a true picture of the 
state of her mind, with relation to theological truth ; 
and both writers are as eloquent upon the delightful 
gensations produced by their conversion from more 
orthodox to their present views, as evangelical dis- 
senters, when first touched by supernatural grace. 
We have no sympathy with those who would com- 
pel any human being to stifle his convictions, or 
smother their utterance. That faith can be worth 
little that will not stand discussion, or the assertion 
of opinions that contradict it; and were it not for 
diversity of belief, and the action of mind on mind 
that takes place in consequence, truth would lose 
its vital influence upon the human race. What- 
ever is honestly thought and felt should be freely 
told; when it is erroneous, better by far that it 
should speedily come into collision with the wiser 
and sounder views of other men, than that it should 
lie secretly festering in the mind that gave it birth. 
Persons sworn in to defend creeds and articles, may 
find any kind of ventilation or discussion dangerous 
to their craft; but while minor points of belief 
change from day to day, the broad basis of theism, 
upon which they rest, grows wider and deeper the 
more it is assailed. Thoroughly outspoken doubt 
or disbelief is neither so infectious nor so perni- 
cious as the latent infidelity that often lurks beneath 
the cassock of the priest or the smart Sunday coat 
of his genteel disciple. The letters before us pre- 
sent the legitimate consequences of their first prop- 
osition, and in them most thinkers will find that 
very satisfactory kind of refutation, a reductio ad 
absurdum. The denial of personal existence to the 
Cause of all phenomena, is aptly associated with 
a denial of what is usually considered an essential 
element of human personality—permanent con- 
scious identity. ‘‘ Identity,’’ says Mr. Atkinson, 
‘‘is a matter of memory ;’’ and he states personal 
identity to be merely ‘‘ a reproduction of the same 
type,” and considers that a single case of false 
identity, like a man fancying himself a piece of 
glass, takes away all reliance or argument as to 
the continuity or unity of being from the ordinary 
sense of identity. After this, our readers will not 
be surprised that although in the new philosophic 
world, atoms are allowed to be indestructible, per- 
sonal immortality is considered a very foolish 
fallacy. Miss Martineau tells Mr. Atkinson— 
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As to the fallacy of all arguments for a conscious 
existence after death, I agree with you entirely ; I 
think that not only is the desire taken for evidence, 
but the desire itself is a factitious thing. 


According to the custom which prevails through- 
out the book, and which might have led to an 
economical abbreviation, Mr. Atkinson replies :— 

I quite agree with what you say about the idea of 
another life. The desire of a future existence is 
merely a pampered habit of mind, founded upon the 
instinct of self-preservation. It is a longing, and 
those who have it are like drunkards or children. 


And this mere negation is the subject of most 
enthusiastic commendation :— 


Is there nothing in that faith which seeks for ha 
piness out of self, in the happiness of others and the 
glories of nature—content that in death the sense of 
personality shall pass away, and that you shall be as 
you were before you were—in a sleep for evermore? 


Strange and wonderful is the power of self-delu- 
sion! Here we have two clever, well-informed 
people, persuading themselves that they experience 
extraordinary raptures mingled with the most ex- 
quisite philosophic calm, from believing that uncon- 
scious matter Is the cause of conscious thought, that 
the truest human affection is nothing worthier than 
the love of a spoonful of nitric acid fur a copper half- 
penny, and that annihilation is the most satisfactory 
end of human life. From such views both the 
intellect and the heart of man will recoil with well- 
founded disgust—his logical powers will perceive 
the absurdity of the argument, and his taste and 
affections will lead him to exclaim with Words- 
worth :— ' 

————— Great God ! Id rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus, rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 

The new lights promised by our authors turn out 
to be chiefly composed of very old-fashioned rays 
of darkness, and, after a careful perusal, many will 
come to the conclusion that the way to be a modern 
philosopher is to quote the ancients, praise Bacon, 
and talk ‘‘ bosh.”’ 

Apart from its metaphysics and theology, the 
book contains several interesting narrations of pe- 
culiar conditions of the human organization, and had 
they been described with more minuteness, and a 
little stronger evidence given of capacity for accurate 
scientific observation, its value would have been much 
increased. In one chapter is an account of a lady, 
blind from her birth, but able to see in her sleep :— 


She says, the perception she has in her sleep is 
intense and clear, and quite distinct from all other 
impressions, and ideas arising from them. * * * 
She likens the sparkling light to brilliant music, and 
shade to grosser sounds. 


Some further information is given concerning 
this lady, but scarcely sufficient to make any im- 
pression upon those whose minds are not previ- 
ously prepared for the reception of such facts. 
The condition absolutely necessary for the exercise 
of the various senses is one of the most interesting 
problems of modern physiology, and an accurate 
investigation of this lady’s case, if it ended in 
proving that she was under no delusion in suppos- 
ing that she really did see in her sleep, would have 
been a most valuable addition to our present stock 
of knowledge ; but, unfortunately, Mr. Atkinson 
seems to think his negative philosophy of more con- 
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sequence than good positive facts. It is by such 
means that men of science are driven away from 
the very confines of mesmerism, and that we go on 
from year to year leaving some of the most won- 
derful phenomena of life and organization to be 
investigated only by persons whose accuracy is 
questioned when their veracity is unimpeached. 


The sense of time in somnambulists is illustrated 
by the following stories :— 


I remember going to see a sleeper wake who had 
been sleeping three days, and had said she should 
wake precisely at six o’clock the third evening. 
Several of us were talking round the bed, paying no 
attention at the time, when she rose up in her bed 
and opened her eyes, and instantly the church clock 
close by struck the hour. I had a patient sleeping 
when I was obliged to leave, intending fully to return 
within an hour, and [ bade my servant look into the 
room and see that the patient remained quiet. Im- 
mediately after I had left the house she rose from her 
chair, and walking to the window and looking after 
me said, ‘* He thinks that he will return in an hour, 
by seven o’clock, but he will not return till eleven 
minutes past nine; I shall go to sleep and get up again 
to see him return.”’ 


The writer goes on to say that he was unexpect- 
edly detained, and his patient's prediction proved 
exactly right. Here again is a statement demand- 
ing very exact corroboration. We see no reason 
to disbelieve it, having convinced ourselves of the 
truth of the class of phenomena to which it belongs, 
but many will treat this, and similar wonders, as 
errors greedily swallowed, according to some nat- 
ural law of compensation, to make up for the 
rejection of much evident truth. When asomnam- 
bule sees, or fancies that she sees, spiritual beings, 
Mr. Atkinson readily pronounces it to be a delusion, 
but when she sees her own internal organs, he is all 
faith. It must be evident to any thinking person, 
and is readily admitted by the best mesmerists, that 
it is extremely difficult to guard against deception 
in somnambulic -cases. Liven when the patient is 
honest, there is extraordinary chance of self-delu- 
sion, and the excited nervous condition is peculiarly 
favorable to that mental state in which the improb- 
able and extravagant is most readily supposed to 
be the true. The progress of scientific discovery 
in the domain of imponderable matter, prepares us 
to believe, that forces analogous to light, heat, and 
the several electricities, are far more abundant and 
various than can, even now, be proved, and 
although the eye may remain the only organ by 
which light is correctly appreciated, it is more than 
probable that the action of other agents, upon 
other organs, may produce analogous impressions, 
or even, by a secondary action, give rise to the 
actual condition of sight. No single force is 
developed alone, and we are yet ignorant of the 
conditions under which light becomes visible to us 
at all, and it would not surprise us if it should one 
day be demonstrated, that we have no capacity for 
beholding pure light, but that it only becomes 
visible when other forces are acting at the same 
time. It is by studying the experiments of Reich- 
enbach, those of Faraday on the electricity of 
crystals, and the best anthenticated cases of mes- 
meric action, in their mutual relation, that we are 
likely to place ourselves upon the right track for 
econ discovery. Miss Martineau and Mr. 
Atkinson find in mesmerism a confirmation of 
their material and negative views, and they are led 
to consider that matter alone has a positive exist- 
ence, by the very class of phenomena that in other 
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minds have produced the strongest collateral proof 
that mind only is real and eternal. In this there 
is nothing unnatural, for that state of mind which 
finds it more reasonable to ascribe the origin of 
thought to physical forces than to suppose physical 
forces the creatures of intelligence, is likely to be 
affected by many circumstances in a mauner which 
is not natural, and can scarcely be considered sane. 

The probable cause of the fallacies in which the 
book abounds, is the attempt to arrive at the highest 
truth by an exclusively intellectual process, and a 
disbelief that the noblest feeling and the most vivid 
imagination are tendencies towards objective reali- 
ty. The intellect has its superstitions, as well as 
the moral and imaginative faculties ; and in both 
cases the cure can be fuund only in bringing the 
whole mind to bear upon the objects of its thought. 
It usually will be found, that those who take 
refuge in negative philosophy, are either deficient 
in sympathetic faculties, or have had them crushed 
by early disappvintment ; at least such has been the 
case with many whom we have known. The 
world treats all who differ from it with injustice, 
and is equally ready with terms of reproach against 
those who wish to benefit it, by means rather above 
its prejudices, and those who, with bad motives, are 
ever intent upon evil actions. The authors of the 
book before us will come in for a full share of 
unreasoning intolerance ; and priest-ridden people, 
when they find their creed denied, will be apt to 
search the police reports with diligence, to see 
whether Miss Martineau has robbed a church, or 
Mr. Atkinson picked a pocket. Fortunately, 
speculative thoughts have no such influence on 
practical life; and opinions, however erroneous, 
if honestly arrived at in a search after truth, will 
very rarely, if ever, diminish a single safeguard of 
virtuous conduct. At a time when popery gains 
converts, and even in London well educated people 
believe that marble statues move their eyelids and 
old paintings transpire drops of blood, it is natural 
that the negative pole of faith—if we may so term 
it—should exhibit unusual power. After all, our 
authors are not without some strong tinge of 
orthodoxy ; their fatalism is a first cousin to Cal- 
vinistic predestination, and man is spoken of as 
having such a natural fancy for error, as would 
gratify the defenders of the dogma of original sin. 

It is but fair, in conclusion, to mention, that in 
the preface Miss Martineau states the volume to be 
merely expository, omitting, for the sake of brevi- 
ty, both evidence and argument. We have perused 
it very carefully, and believing its metaphysics and 
theology to be its most characteristic festures, we 
have endeavored to give a clear account of them. 
In so doing we have freely expressed our conviction 
of their fallacy, and hope that those of our readers 
who agree with us in condemnation, will agree 
also in appreciation of the honesty and boldness 
with which unpopular thoughts have been frankly 
outspoken. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AN ANTEDILUVIAN ROMANCE. 
Mortals saw, without surprise, 
In the mid air, angelic eyes. 
OVES OF THE ANGELS. 
In those far-away times, when the Mammoth 
shook the ground with mighty tread, and ere the 
solitary dove fluttered over the waste of waters, 
vainly seeking rest and finding none, there dwelt 
upon the earth a fair woman, with two beautiful 
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ng daughters, whose names were Adah ‘and 
aaah. heir home nestled in the bosom of a 
fertile valley, where bright fountains leaped and 
sparkled in the undimmed sunshine—where floods 
of delicious roses wafted faint odors on the balmy 
air—where cedars frowned in towering grandeur, 
and the dark funereal cypress scarce revealed the 
azure skies between. hite tents glanced on the 
distant plains ; flocks and herds pastured there ; and 
the moon arose in calm radiance from behind the 
green swelling hills—those hills from whence ce- 
lestial melodies were sofily heard to float—from 
whence favored mortals often heard strange wild 
echoes, as of voices whispering to each other—be- 
held shining meteors dart—traced them dissolving 
away in the silvery light bounding the clear horizon, 
or with mute awe watched their downward shooting 
to the transparent lake hidden amid mountain solli- 
tudes ; deep, mysterious waters, on whose pure bo- 
som reposed innuinerable wan lotus-lilies, dim and 
dream-like flowers, over which angels loved to hover 
and disport in the holy moonlight. Gems of night; 
blessed and beautiful lotus-lilies ! 

In those days, noble young damsels brought wa- 
ter from the pellucid fountains, and rested pleasantly 
in the refreshing shade beneath spreading boughs, 
and thither came Adah and Naamah to fill their 
vases. Wreaths of fresh green leaves encircled 
their brows; light snowy drapery, looped up, re- 
vealed the rounded alabaster limbs and delicate feet, 
protected by richly embroidered sandals. 

They were twin sisters, alike, yet dissimilar. 
Adah, seen alone, would have been pronounced one 
of earth’s loveliest daughters; but Naamah, a wan- 
dering angel, with paradise airs yet breathing 
round her the tender halo of a subdued melancholy, 
as if she lamented absence from her starry home. 

‘* What meaneth that ancient woman?’ whis- 
pered Adah to her sister, as they rested their water- 
vases on the emerald turf. ‘* What meaneth she? 
I overheard her to-day, in converse with our 
mother, beneath the cedar dome, bewailing the 
doomed one, and methought thy name, sweet Naa- 
mah, was murmured. Our mother smiled, and I 
flung myself into her dear arms, and asked the 
meaning of those words I had thus unwittingly 
given ear to. The woman of a hundred summers 
raised her hands as if in prayer; our mother knelt 
beside her, and I cared not to press my questioning.” 

** Would I were like thee, my sister Adah !’’ re- 
sponded Naamah, with a sigh—‘* would I were 
like thee, with earthly affections garnered within 
my throbbing heart! Thou alone knowest—yet 
but in part—how I have ever felt estranged from 
worldly sympathies. Hearken, Adah! and I will 
now confess that I divine the fate, and know the 
tale, thou in thy innocent simplicity dreamest not of. 
The woman of a hundred summers bewailed the 
doomed one, ye say? High and glorious doom !— 
oh, that it may be mine! Snatches of whispered 
communings, murmurings, wild melodies, and pro- 
phetic teachings, have revealed the mystery to me— 
wondrous and enthralling! Thou seest our moth- 
er, how beautiful she still is—how holy, pure, and 
noble ; thou hast often marked the peculiar tender- 
ness which floateth as a transparent veil around 
her. Her mother was far more beautiful; and 


they my, Adah—(thou knowest I have not vanity) 
—that I bear perfect resemblance to our ances- 
tress.”’ 


« Dearest Naamah,” exclaimed Adah, embrac- 
ing her sister, “‘ what human words may paint thy 
loveliness Only let us cease not to remember 
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whose hand fashioneth the clay. But continue thy 
speech, fur I am impatient to hear thy rev 
ment.”’ 

Naamah sighed, as if overwhelmed with the 
immensity of the theme ; and in a low voice obeyed 
her companion. 

* A shining meteor—otherwise, a paradise angel 
—wandering over the silent earth one starry night, 
fulded his glittering wings, and rested beside our 
beloved waters in the mountain solitudes. On the 
banks of the moonlit lake also roved our ancestress 
— and beautiful as the lotus-lilies. The an- 
gel encountered this fair daughter of men; loved, 
wooed, and would have won, but that she was 
previously betrothed. Her marriage was hastened 
by her terrified sire, to avert the curse, ever said to 
rest on angel love for mortal woman! But, alas! 
Adah, an angel's kiss had been imprinted on that 
woman’s lips—an angel's sparkling fires had flung 
around her and within her soul their unspeakable, 

rvading essence. Invisibly, that disappointed 
Sooke celestial one hovered about her eg 
through life, received her parting spirit, and bore 
it to heaven’s gate—hath ever watched our mother, 
and watches over us, Adah—our guardian spirit! 
Changeless are the sons of paradise—ever bloom- 
ing, ever young; years with us, but days with 
them—nay, moments of eternity! On me, Adah 
—on me, this angel’s regards will once again be 
fixed. Iam doomed to be his bride! Night after 
night, when thou art sleeping, I wander away 
to the mountain solitudes, beside the lonely lake. 

‘* T feel the fanning wings of invisible spirits. I 
hear their dulcet songs of bliss; and I know that 
angel eyes are gazing; and | weary—oh! I weary 
for my spirit love to come and claim me as his 
own! For never, (mark me, Adah, my sister,) 
never shall mortal man call me bride!” 

a * * * * * * 

Time glided on. Adah was married to one of 
the young nobles of the Lebanon ; but in her dis- 
tant happy home, her affectionate heart yearned 
towards her twin-sister. Still Naamah wandered 
in search of her angel love; earthly suitors were 
dismissed ; she turned coldly and disdainfully from 
them all. 

It was on a night of singular beauty, even in 
that favored clime, that Naamah, pale and lan- 
guid, rested on the banks of the haunted lake, like 
a slanting moonbeam, white and pure: her rich 
voice poured forth strains of melody, such as can- 
not be imagined now, on this changed earth ! 

Suddenly, there stood by her side a youth, 
apparently travel-worn and fatigued with long 
journeying ; his voice was deep and thrilling ; his 
demeanor was high, courteous, and noble; while 
the halo of grand and preéminent intellectual 
beauty shone in his dark eyes, and illuminated his 
thoughtful countenance. 

** Long loved—long sought for—found at last !”” 
he exclaimed, casting himself on his knees before 
the agitated Naamah, and pouring forth those ar- 
dent words she had so long pined to hear. 

Could she doubt that her angel lover had thus 
sought her side at length, not in brightness and 
glory, indeed, but in plain earthly guise—in pity to 
her weak mortal senses ? 

Could she not discover the ineffable perfections 
—the immortal essence? Could they be hidden 
from hert Ah! no; Naamah had not a doubt; 


and to her mother’s dwelling she led the graceful’ 
youth, where the stranger and wayfarer were sure 
to find a ready welcome. 
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The woman of a hundred summers exchanged 
mysterious glances with the tender mother, who 
silently watched the enamored pair. 

When on the same spot where he had first found 
her, at the same hour, the wanderer demanded of 
Naamah, in the trembling voice of true love, if she 
would leave her mother’s side and her own people 
to follow him, what replied she ‘—** Long loved— 
long sought for—found at last—I am thine.” 

To a distant brilliant home the beautiful Naa- 
mah was conducted by her husband. And where 
the precious gems of earth were sparkling—where 
all the untold glories of the ancient world shone 
around her, seated on a golden throne, costly in- 
cense burning, peerless flowers strewed beneath her 
feet, and paradise opening before her in the dark 
eyes whose light she lived in, Naamah learnt that 
to mortal love she had devoted her existence— 
plighted her faith. That the wandering spirit of 
the haunted lake, who had sought her by the lotus- 
lilies, was the brother of Adah’s husband—Adah 
who had dwelt on her sister’s loveliness, until, as 
the youthful prince listened to her description, he 
— to behold it for himself, and set forth on 

is adventurous expedition, almost tempted to be- 
lieve that he had discovered an angel beside the 
solitary mountain-lake when personating one. 

An earthly throne Naamah gained—a mortal 
heart’s fond devotion; but there were whisperers 
on the Lebanon to hint that she revered her early 
dreams, and cherished, with somewhat of saddened 
memory, the illusions of the past. 





From the Times, 28th March. 
THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 


By way of recreation last night, after the fatigues 
of the anti-Papal debate, Lord John Russell broke 
the ground for his promised reform of the Chan- 
cery. The transition was much the same as that of 
the African hunter who, after shooting down a 
herd of wild elephants, takes up his gun to return 
the civilities his encampment has received from a 
neighboring household of lions. Neither Pope nor 
Chancery, indeed, is very small game. In point 
of antiquity, in their apparently indestructible basis, 
in their thick incrustation of abuses, in the obsti- 
nacy with which they have defied all reform, and 
in the perplexities with which they are sure to 
embarrass the assailant, they are by no means dis- 
similar. ‘To the common apprehension of English- 
men the Court of Chancery is a name of terror, a 
devouring gulf, a den whence no footsteps return. 
Ask why such a family was ruined, why the rep- 
resentatives of a wealthy man are wanderers over 
the face of the earth, why the butlers, and house- 
keepers, and gardeners of the kindest master in the 
world, in spitd of ample legacies in his will, are 
rotting on parish pay, why the best huuse in the 
street is falling to decay, its windows all broken, 
and its very doors disappearing, why such a one 
drowned himself, and another is disgraced—you 
are just as likely as not to hear that a Chancery 
suit is at the bottom of it. There is no word so 
terrible to an Englishman as this. An honest, in- 
dustrious man, accustomed to hard thrift and slow 
accumulation, building his fortune course after 
course, and indulging in visions of futurity to com- 
pensate for much present self-denial, will turn pale 
and sick at heart at the bare mention of Chancery. 
A suit in that court is endless, bottomless, and in- 
satiable. Common notions of justice and law be- 
come childish fullies before the inscrutable mystery 
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of a Chancery suit. Such is the ancient court 
which our premier ventures to threaten with inno- 
vation—a court which, in the estimation of most 
Englishmen, and with a view to a large proportion 
of its actual results, is an organized iniquity, an 
incurable evil, an inveterate wrong. 

Of course the object is so to expedite proceedings 
in Chancery that it shall no longer be what it is 
now—a mere bloodless arena for mutual destruc- 
tion. In its present form it belongs to a class that 
usually disappears before the march of civilization, 
and only — when men are relapsing into 
barbarism. e once had trial by wager, when a 
man who sought his just right might obtain the 
satisfaction of being knocked on the head in due 
form of law. We once had ordeals. In Caffre- 
land the suitors are placed in a circle, surrounded 
by their tribes, and throw their assagais in turn at 
one another. In the back states of America, when 
two gentlemen have “‘a difficulty,’’ they are placed 
a mile apart, in a wood, with their rifles and bowie 
knives, and, at a given signal, creep within range of 
one another, like two armies beating in one another’s 
pickets. In England, when revenge has overcome 
all other considerations, a nan determines to drag 
his enemy into Chancery, as he would over a 
precipice, where both will perish. The instinct 
of self-preservation must be very weak when a man 


/spontaneously enters those portals where hope is 


left behind, and where the only consolation of ruin 
is its certain community. A Chancery suit either 
starves the education and spirit of youth, or con- 
sumes the energies of manhood, or makes a clean 
wreck of old age. It is the very grave of inherit- 
ances. When a peaceful man, therefore, is dragged 
into this charnel-house of fortunes, this golgotha 
of estates, he feels simply as if he were challenged 
to single combat. Now, spontaneous ruin is almost 
as criminal as spontaneous death, and a man, in 
these days, who brings his neighbor into Chancery 
does, in fact, propose to him a trial of spirit and of 
purse, which, if duly persisted in, must infallibly 
ruin both parties, unless the property in contest be 
very large indeed, the antagonists very good lives, 
and the question more than usually determinable. 
As for a thousand pounds, it is but as the dew of 
the morning under the burning sun of a Chancery 
suit. We are afraid to say how high lawyers put 
the sum which is likely to leave a surplus for the 
successful suitor. The evils of this system, the 
iron hooks of this tremendous machine, are the 
multiplicity of its forms, the intricacy of its pro- 
ceedings, the opportunities of vexatious and mali- 
cious delay, the utter inadequacy of the staff, and 
the vast number of incompatible duties imposed on 
the chief judge of the court, who is made to com- 
bine, and of course partially to neglect, duties that 
would find work for at least three officers, if not 
more, in the place of the present Lord Chancellor. 





New Marertan ror Parer.—M. Adolphe 
Roque, who has bestowed many years of patient 
investigation on the improvement of the manufac- 
ture of paper, has at length, we are informed, suc- 
ceeded in adapting to that purpose the fibres of 
certain filaceous plants, especially the banana and 
the aloe, whereby the present costly, laborious, 
wasteful, and patchy ‘‘ rag’’ process may be super- 
seded by a raw material, easily procurable in large 
quantities, and safely and economically worked into 
a clear, strong, and durable texture.—Literary 
Gazette. 
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TESSELLATED PAVEMENTS—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


{On a late visit to New York, we examined a beautiful 
material for the floors of halls and churches, imported by 
Messrs. Miller, Coates and Youle, 279 Pearl St.; and 
were so much gratified, that we have copied the whole 
letter-press of a splendid folio, containing colored plans 
and patterns, giving an account of the manufacture and 
material. The tiles are used in England in churches and 
hotels ; and in private buildings, for vestibules, halls, 
dining-rooms, conservatories, and hearths—they are less 
cold than marble, and less liable to be cracked. After 
three years’ use of them in the corridors and ante-rooms 
of the new houses of Parliament, Mr. Barry (the archi- 
tect) has ordered several thousand square yards for the 
unfinished portions of the building. Several floors of very 
rich patterns have been ordered for Windsor Castle. 

The prices range upward from the average cost of 
marble, according to the pattern. And floors of any size 
and shape may be procured through the firm above men- 
tioned, who will show samples, and whole floors, and 
give full information. | 


Tue object of the following essay is to call public 
attention to a new material for Tessellated Pave- 
ments, and to an improved method of constructing 
the same, by the adoption of which, this ancient 
and esteemed mode of decoration may be reintro- 
duced, at a moderate cost, for the embellishment 
of our modern buildings. The improvements in 
question will, it is confidently believed, enable the 
modern architect to execute mosaic floorings, equal 
in point of extent and elaborateness to the most 
celebrated of the remains that have descended to us 
from antiquity, and very far superior to these in 
brilliancy and variety of coloring, in the accurate 
coadaptation of the pieces, and in the uniform dura- 
bility of the surface. 

In order to arrive at a just conclusion on this 
subject, it will be necessary, in the first place, to 
bestow some attention on the materials and struc- 
ture of the old Roman Tessellated Pavements, as 
described by Vitruvius, and still to be traced in the 
remains existing in various parts of the country ; 
and in the specimens preserved in we British 
Museum. 

The materials of the best and costliest pavements 
at Rome (such, for example, as those still remain- 
ing in the baths of Caracalla) are colored marble 
of various kinds, differing considerably from each 
other in hardness and durability. he inferior 
pavements, found scattered through Britain, France, 
and other parts of Europe, and along the northern 
coast of Africa, are usually made of such colored 
stones as the neighborhood happened to supply, 
with the exception only of the red tessere, which 
are almost invariably of burnt clay. Thus, in the 
celebrated Roman pavement, which was discovered 
in 1793, at Woodchester, in Gloucestershire, the 

ray tessere are of blue lyas, found in the vale of 

loucester—the ash-colored tessere of a similar 
kind of stone, often found in the same masses with 
the former—the dark brown of a gritty stone, met 
with near Bristol, and in the forest of Dean—the 
light brown, of a hard calcareous stone, occurring 
at Lypiat (two miles from the site of the pavement) 
—and the red tesserz, as usual, of fine brick. These 
materials differ from each other, in point of hard- 
ness, even more than the colored marbles of the 
costlier pavements at Rome ; and it is evident that 
a surface composed of such heterogeneous materials 
must wear unequally at different parts, and ulti- 
mately fall into hollows, wherever colors produced 
by the softer kinds of stone are employed. 
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If this remark should be met by a reference to 
remains of ancient pavements, discovered in this 
country, after a lapse of sixteen centuries from 
their first construction, and still retaining a level, 
unworn surface, it is obvious to reply, that the 
mere length of their duration gives no force to the 
objection, seeing that, during by far the greater 
portion of the time, these pavements have lain 
buried ; and, further, that even when in use they 
formed floors to the baths and best chambers of the 
residences of Roman provincia] governors, and 
were, therefore, doubtless, subject to very incon- 
siderable traffic. The entrance hall of a modern 
club-house would afford a much more trying test 
of durability, and it will hardly be disputed that a 
pavement, composed of heterogeneous materials, 
would in such a position be liable to wear unequally. 

The next point to be observed with reference to 
the Roman tessere, is the want of uniformity in 
their size and shape, and the consequent irregularity 
of their junctions, especially in the minute portions 
of the design. Whoever will take the trouble to 
examine the choicest specimens of old pavements 
in the British Museum (as, for example, one pre- 
sented by Mr. Lysons, which formed part of the 
Woodchester pavement referred to above) will 
perceive that the tessere, instead of coming into 
contact by smoothly-ground and equal sides, are in 
many places separated by broad, uneven lines of 
cement. In some places the intervals are of such 
width, that the cement, which in a good pavement 
should be scarcely seen, forms at least a fourth of 
the visible surface. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out the effect, which this network of brown 
cement lines, running through the whole design, 
and mixing a muddy hue with every tint, must 
have in diminishing the purity of the colors, and 
in deadening the sharpness and brilliancy of the 
contrast. It is much as if a picture, when finished, 
should be crossed and recrossed all over with lines 
of brown paint. 

Proceeding from these remarks on the materials 
of the Roman pavements, to consider the mode of 
their construction, we shall find that, while the 
effect produced was imperfect, the means employed 
for its production were costly, and inadequate to 
the end proposed. 

Vitruvius, in the first chapter of his seventh book 
on Architecture, after describing the manner in 
which the foundation of the pavement should be 
formed, goes on to say, that on the topmust layer 
of cement the tessere are to be laid—care being 
taken to keep the surface flat, and true with the 
level ; that, in the next place, all unevennesses and 
projections are to be worked down, by rubbing and 
polishing, and lastly a layer of cement is to be spread 
over the whole, and scraped off again (in order, it 
would seem, to fill up any cavities in the cement 
between the tessere, and to render the surface as 
smooth as possible all over.)* 

We need not dwell on the time and trouble that 
it must have taken to-set each tessera separately in 
the cement, and to try the surface with the level, 
after every few pieces were laid. With respect to 
the subsequent operation of grinding down and 
polishing the surface of the work, it must have 
been in most cases (and particularly, where stones 
of a hard and gritty nature were employed) the 
most tedious and laborious part of the process. We 
shall presently see that all these difficulties are 
obviated by the employment of the newly invented 
material and mode of construction, which we will 


*This is the general sense of the passage, according to 
the best commentaiors. 
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next proceed to describe—taking, however, in the 
first place, a rapid survey of the various experi- 
ments which preceded this invention, and of the 
successive improvements by which it has been 
gradually brought to perfection. 

About fifty years ago, a patent was obtained by 
Mr. C. Wyatt, for a mode of imitating Tessellated 
Pavements by inlaying stone with colored cements. 
Floors thus constructed, however, were found liable 
to become uneven in use, in consequence of the 
unequal hardness of the materials; which defect 

revented their general adoption. Terra cotta, in- 
aid with colored cements, has also been tried, and 
found liable to the same objection. 

Nearly twenty years ago, cements colored with 
metallic oxides were used by Mr. Blashfield wo 
produce imitations of the ancient Tessellated Pave- 
ments; and, fur work protected from the weather, 
the material appears to have answered tolerably 
well; but for out-door work, required to stand 
frost, it has been found necessary to employ Roman 
cement, the dark brown of which gives a dingy hue 
to all colors mixed with it. This, with some 
other practical difficulties, has interfered with the 
success of the plan. 

Bitumen, colored with metallic oxides, was also 
tried by Mr. Blashfield, as a material for orna- 
mented floorings. The ground-work of the pattern 
was first cast in any given color, and the interstices 
afterwards filled up with bitumen of various other 
shades. But this method was even less successful 
than the former ; the contraction and expansion of 
the bitumen soon rendered the surface uneven; the 
dust trodden in obscured the pattern ; and the plan, 
besides being ineffectual, was expensive. 

Mr. Blashfield succeeded at last in constructing 
an extensive and elaborate inlaid pavement on the 
plan of the Venetian Pisé floors. It was made 
after designs furnished by H. S. Hope, Esq., at 
whose country seat, Deesdine, in Surrey, it was laid 
down. It is still in good preservation.* 

In the year 1839, Mr. Singer, of Vauxhall, ob- 
tained a patent for a mode of forming tessere, by 
cutting, out of thin layers of clay, pieces of the 
required form, which were afterwards dried and 
baked in the usual way. This patent also included 
an improved method of uniting the tessere with 
cement, so as to furm slabs of convenient size for 
paving. He has executed in this manner some 
very admirable mosaics, and his invention must be 
regarded as one of the most important steps towards 
the revival of the art in this country. 

We now come to the discovery which led to the 
invention of the tessere particularly referred to 
throughout this treatise. 

In 1840, Mr. Prosser, of Birmingham, discovered 
that if the material of porcelain (a mixture of flint 
and fine clay) be reduced to a dry powder, and in 
that state be subjected to strong pressure between 
steel dies, the powder is compressed into about a 
fourth of its bulk, and is converted into a compact 
solid substance, of extraordinary hardness and 
density, much less porous, and much harder than 
the common porcelain, uncompressed and baked in 
the furnace. 

This curious, and, as it has since proved, very 
important discovery, was first applied to the manu- 
facture of buttons, to supersede those of mother-of- 
pearl, bone, &c. The buttons thus stamped out of 
porcelain powder are capable of resisting any 

*A fluor of very similar kind was laid down at Mr. 
Hope’s mansion, in Duchess St., more than sixty years 
since, and it is said to be still in excellent condition. 
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pressure to which they are subject in use, and are 
more durable, as well as cheaper, than buttons of 
the materials ordinarily used. ‘ 

The applicability of this ingenious process to the 
manufacture of tessere for pavements svon after- 
wards occurred to Mr. Blashfield, who made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Minton and Co. (the 
manufacturers appointed to work Mr. Prosser's 
patent) for a supply of small cubes, made according 
to the new process; these he submitted to various 
trials, and experiments; and having found them in 
every respect suitable for the purpose, he, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Wyatt, Parker and Co., 
carried out the invention on an extensive scale, 
Tessere of various colors and forms—red, blue, yel- 
low, white, black, brown; quadrilateral, trian- 
gular, rhomboidal, hexagonal, &c.—have been 
manufactured on this principle in large numbers ; 
pavements of considerable extent have been con- 
structed with them; and they have been found to 
possess the following advantages :— 

First, being formed in similar steel dies, they are 
of uniform size and shape, so that they can be fitted 
together accurately, in the laying down of the most 
coinplicated designs. Secondly, being all composed 
of the same material, variously colored, they are all 
of precisely equal hardness, so that pavements made 
with them are not liable to fall into hollows in use. 
Lastly, owing to the effect of the intense pressure 
under which they are made, they are quite impervi- 
ous to moisture, of a flinty texture throughout, and, 
in a word, to all intents and purposes absolutely 
imperishable. 

n these several respects, their superiority to the 
Roman tessere (which, as we have seen, were 
shaped imperfectly by hand, and differed from 
each other in hardness) must be manifest to the 
reader. Nor less conspicuous is the superiority of 
the modern process of uniting the tessere to furm 
pavements. 

For this purpose (instead of spreading the cement 
on the surface to be paved, and Jaboriously setting 
each single tessera in it, according to the directions 
of Vitruvius) the pavement is first put together, 
face downward, on a smooth surface, so that the 
tessere find their level without any trouble to the 
workman; and as soon as a sufficient portion of 
the design is finished, it is backed with fine Roman 
cement, which is worked in to fill the crevices be- 
tween the tessere ; the pavement is thus formed 
into smooth flat slabs of convenient size, (according 
to Mr. Singer’s method,) and these are laid down 
on a fuundation properly prepared in the usual way. 

One peculiar feature of this process is, that 
private persons, if so inclined, may set out their 
own pavements inthe colored tesserae, leaving it 
for a workman afterwards to cement and Jay down 
the slabs. Fine mosaic work, fur the top of tables, 
for illuminated monuments, &c., may be made in 
the same manner with a superior kind of tessera, 
glazed on the surface, and richly ornamented in 
gold and colors. 

Pavements thus constructed are singularly beau- 
tiful. The outline of the design strikes clearly and 
sharply upon the eye, and the brilliant colors of the 
tessere are reflected from the level surface, uninter- 
rupted by those broad, uneven lines of cement, 
which in the Roman pavements detract so much 
from the general effect. ‘The truth of every line 
and angle in the figure, and the just proportion of 
all its parts, however complicated and various, 
impress the mind with an agreeable sense of order 
ol precision. Such, indeed, are the exactness and 
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facility of the workmanship in these pavements, 
that the oblique and intricate intersections of the 
Mauresque designs are as readily executed as the 
simplest rectangular patterns of the Pompeiian 
style. Even the scrolls and wisted guilloches, the 
quaint emblematical devices, and grotesque repre- 
eentations of horses, warriors, &c., found in the 
most elaborate of the Roman pavements, may be 
accurately imitated with the new stamped tessere. 

The Roman designs, however, have little to rec- 
ommend them to the modern artist beyond their 
historical interest. Even the earliest of them, 
which are the best, were produced subsequently to 
the Roman invasion of Greece, when art was every- 
where declining ; and they abound with indications 
of the extravagant and licentious taste, which grew 
up amidst the general corruption of Roman man- 
ners, occasioned by the rapid influx of foreign 
wealth, and foreign habits of luxurious excess. 

When designs after the antique are required, the 
elements of them should rather be sought in the 
beautiful decorations of the Etruscan vases, and in 
the admirable remains of Greek art in general, 
during its best period—i. e., from about 400 to 200 
B.C., or during the time of Phidias, Praxiteles, 
and their immediate successors. Such are the 
models which have guided the composition of the 
magnificent Tessellated Pavement designed by Mr. 
Barry, and executed under his direction by Mr. 
Singer, for the hall of the New Reform Club; a 
pavement so beautiful, and so generally admired, 
that it can hardly fail to give an impulse to the 
reintroduction of mosaic decoration, hitherto sv 
sparingly employed by modern architects. 

For Mauresque designs, the mosaic dados of the 
Alhambra may be advantageously consulted. They 
are executed in glazed earthen tiles, variously col- 
ored, shaped with considerable exactness, and 
joined with cement. They present many examples 
of ingenious arrangement and well-contrasted color- 


ing. 

‘But whichever of these various styles the archi- 
tect may adopt, he will find that, for the realization 
of his conceptions, there is no material which 
presents so many advantages as the compressed 
porcelain tessere—whether on account of their uni- 
form size and shape—the purity and brilliancy of 
their colors, or their extreme hardness, and un- 
alterable durability. 

The substance of the tessere which are made by 
the new process of Messrs. Minton and Co. is very 
similar to the celebrated Jaspar ware, invented and 
introduced many years ago into use, by Mr. Wedg- 
wood ; the earthy material being a composition of 
alumina, silex, and barytes, with some suitable 
metallic oxide for coloring matter. 





From the Boston Journal. 


DESTRUCTION OF THREE COAL-LADEN VESSELS 
BY FIRE—WONDERFUL ESCAPE OF THE PAS- 
SENGERS AND CREWS. 


We have been furnished by a friend, with the fol- 
lowing highly interesting letter, giving the particu- 
lars of the destruction by fire, at sea, of three coal- 
laden ships, a brief account of which we published 
some days since. ‘The writer is Mrs. Bates, the 
wife of the captain oi the Nonantum, the first ves- 
sel mentioned in the letter. It is seldom the lot of 
& woman to pass through such a continued series uf 
dangers, of a character so trying as those recorded 
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in Mrs. Bates’ letter. The letter is dated Bay of 
Sechura, coast of Peru, Jan. 17, 1851, and, after a 
few lines of a private nature, says : 

‘¢T will now commence my narrative. After we 
left Baltimore, we proceeded on our voyage pleas- 
antly, and I assure you I never enjoyed myself more. 
Nothing occurred to mar our enjoyment until we 
were about in the latitude of the river Platte, when 
William discovered smoke issuing from the after 
hatch, and then the startling truth flashed upon our 
minds, that the ship was on fire. She was loaded 
very deep with coal, which was taken out of the 
mines, brought directly down to the ship in the cars, 
turned (sometimes soaking wet, from the rain that 
fell on the way) directly into the ship’s hold—and 
there it had remained heating through all the hot 
weather, until the gas that originated from it had 
generated fire. This result was feared by some 
before we sailed. 

‘¢Tmagine our situation—eight hundred miles from 
land, on board a burning ship. with very inclement 
weather, so rough that boats like ours could not 
possibly live for any length of time. There was no 
other way but to smother the fire as much as possi- 
ble, and bear up for the nearest Jand—the Falkland 
Islands. The crew immediately commenced get- 
ting up provisions and water, sufficierit to last until 
we could arrive at the islands, and during the short 
time they were employed between decks, so power- 
ful was the gas, that some of the men fell down 
senseless from its effects. They then caulked every 
seam, and the hatches as tight as possible, and yet 
gas and smoke would escape through seams which 
were apparently water-tight. The gas finally filled 
the cabin so that we were obliged to vacate it. We 
were in momentary expectation of an explosion, as 
such things had been known to occur in similar 
situations. We had our boats ready to launch in 
case the fire broke out, although we did not suppose 
for a moment they could live. It was extremely 
cold weather, and 1 was wrapped up in all the warm 
clothes I could get on, and was obliged to stay on 
deck for fear of the effect of the gas. Before I left 
the cabin it nearly suffocated me. I was so fatigued 
for want of sleep that I lay down on the floor and 
fell asleep, and when I awoke, I could not stand, 
and could scarcely breathe, until after I had a fit of 
vomiting, which relieved me. 

‘* We were eight days in this situation before we 
discovered land. ‘There were two men stationed 
aloft to keep a lookout, and William was on the 


house. It was very thick, and soon William sung 
out ‘land ho!’ I shall never forget that joyful 
sound. Presently the high rocks, called the Vol- 


unteer Rocks, which make off two miles, began to 
heave in sight, and I can assure you those barren 
rocks presented to us a most welcome appearance. 
We ran into a little cove, under the lea of the land, 
and anchored that night, for it was blowing a close 
reefed topsail breeze, right down the harbor. The 
next day we beat up to the settlement, called Port 
Stanly, an English colony, consisting of 400 people. 
We had asurvey upon the ship—opened the hatches 
and found her all on fire. We commenced throw- 
ing water into the hold with an engine, but the fire 
still increasing, there was no alternative left but to 
tun the ship on shore and scuttle her. This was 
done, and after the fire was extinguished we went 
to work and stripped the wreck. Everything be- 
tween decks was saved in a damaged state, and was 
sold at auction. She was dreadfully burnt inside. 
Her beams and stanchions were burnt off, and her 
lower deck had fallen in. She was so burnt at the 
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bottom that she bilged immediately, although she 
was run on shore where it was very soft bottom. 

‘* A fier the business was all settled we should have 
come directly home, but the island being very little 
frequented by vessels, we might have remained there 
a year perhaps before an opportunity would have 
enabled us to return. There was in port a Scotch 
ship from Dundee, bound for Valparaiso, called the 
Humayoon, Capt. McHenry, master, and he said he 
would take us to Valparaiso, from whence we should 
be more likely to have an opportunity of returning 
home. We left the Falklands about the 25th of 
November, in his ship, which was loaded with coal, 
but which had been in so long that we thought there 
was no danger from it. We hadbeen at sea twelve 
days, and were just around Cape Horn, when we 
discovered the ship to be on fire, and it increased so 
rapidly that in three or four hours she was in flames. 


‘* We were at this time seventy miles from land, 


and immediately made preparations to take to the 
boats, preferring to take our chance of gaining the 
land, although it was an inhospitable coast, inhab- 
ited only by savages. Just at this moment a sail 
hove in sight. We hoisted a signal of distress, and 
she bore down for us. She proved to bean English 
ship called the Symetry, loaded with coal, bound to 
Acapulco. Capt. Thompson, her commander, took 
us all on board, and in a short time we saw the fine 
ship Humayoon burnt to the water’s edge. 

** We remained on board the Symetry twelve days, 
when a large ship hove in sight, and in answer to 
our signals hove to. She proved to be the Ameri- 
can ship Fanchon, of Newburyport, Capt. Lunt, 
bound to San Francisco. She loaded at Baltimore 
with coal at the same time we did, and was well 
acquainted with William. Judge of his astonish- 
ment to learn that we were on board the Symetry. 
He immediately invited us to come on board his fine 
ship, and we at once accepted the invitation. The 
ship was 1000 tons burthen, and had in 1200 tons 
of coal. On the 25th of December, when we were 
in the Pacific, 1200 miles from land, we discovered 
the Fanchon to be on fire! Efforts were immedi- 
ately made to make. her as tight as possible, and 
Capt. Lunt shaped his course for the main land. 
We were on board this burning ship three weeks, 
and imagination cannot conceive the anxiety of our 
minds during this time. We never saw a sail of 
any kind from the time the fire was first discovered 
until we saw the land, and then nothing but those 
little ‘ Catamarans.’ 

** Captain Lunt ran the ship into asmall bay, called 
the Bay of Sechura, and anchored about two miles 
from the shore, at4o’clock P.M. He immediately 
commenced landing the dunnage in the surf ona 
good sandy beach. A tent was built, and, after 
taking everything off the ship’s deck, they opened 
the hatches, and no sooner were they raised than 
she was one sheet of flame below. The hatches 
were put on again, and she was run on shore and 
scuttled, but the flames were too far advanced to 
prevent her from burning. And there lay that noble 
ship in this lonely bay, and burned to the water’s 
edge. Oh! it was awfully grand; it was a scene 
never to be forgotten. Give the freest flight to the 
imagination, and it cannot conceive anything to 
surpass the reality. Think of the danger we in- 
curred in remaining so long (three weeks) on board 
that burning ship. She was actually all burnt out 
inside. In one day more it would have burst out 
at her sides. Twelve hundred tons of coal, with 
all her other cargo—and all on fire, made no trifling 
heat to be living over. But then we hesitated to 
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take to the boats until we were compelled to, on 
account of the sufferings we should have to endure 
in an open boat at sea. 

‘* The coast where we are now staying is uninhab- 
ited. The nearest settlement is 50 miles from us. 
The Bay of Sechura is on the coast of Peru, about 
50 miles from Payta. The first officer, with a 
boat’s crew, have now gone up to Payta to get the 
American Consul to render us assistance in getting 
away. 

‘* This is a most picturesque spot where we are 
encamped. We have four tents pitched on the beach, 
while close behind are cliffs rising hundreds of feet 
above us, and as far as the eye can reach are moun- 
tains rising one above another. The burning of 
the ship was an event which will long be remem- 
bered by us all. The flames roaring and raging to 
the very topmast heads, lighting the whole heavens 
—the mountains in the back-ground brought into 
full view—with us, poor mortals, standing upon the 
beach witnessing the sublime scene—presented a 
picture well worthy the artist’s pencil. The roar- 
ing of the surf, for once, was completely drowned 
by the louder roaring and crackling of the flames. 
It was an awful sight to see the ship Humayoon 
burn at sea. But then it was daytime, and it had 
not the grand appearance of a fire by night! 

‘* Thave been on board four different ships since I 
left Baltimore, and have been burnt out of three of 
them. They were all coal-laden! While at the 
Falklands we heard of a large American ship, 
loaded with coal, being burnt off Cape Horn; the 
crew took to the boats and succeeded in arriving at 
Cape Negro. We did not learn her name. It 
seems impossible for any of the ships that loaded at 
Baltimore at the time we did to arrive at their des- 
tination. The Fanchon was the best fitted in respect 
to ventilation, and she has not escaped. It is a 
dangerous cargo to have so long in a ship—it may 
do for a short voyage.” 

* * * * * * * * 

[A postscript to the letter says, that the writer 
remained on the beach for one week, when the 
whole party was taken off by a brig and carried to 
Payta, where they were entertained at the Ameri- 


can Consul’s house. From Payta the writer, with . 


her husband, intended taking passage for San Fran- 
cisco, in an American vessel then loading for that 
port. ] 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND THE FRIAR. 


Scene.—The Sistine Chapel at the close of day. M1- 
CHAEL ANGELO descending from the scaffolding 
on which he has stood while painting his frescoes 
on the ceiling—the Friar standing near him on 
the pavement. 


MicuarEt ANGELO, 


Wovtp it were always day ! These gathering shades 
Come stealing in betwixt my work and me, 

Till the same groups and faces, that I know 

Better than mother knows the brood she bore, 
Mock me with strange obscurity. Dost see 

How the strong lights and shadows mix and melt, 
And the clear outlines to confusion run, 

Beneath the twilight’s pencil ? 


Friar. 


Ay, my son, 
The faces glimmer and the picture fades. 
The day hath served thee well, and night cries rest ! 
Night—that unbends the sinew labor-stretched, 
Cools the hot brow, and shades the weary eyes. 
Now the thoughts, vexed with all day sojourning 




















done 
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In dusty tracts, and regions far and strange, 
Come trooping to their nest. I grieve to think 
For thee there waits no sweet oblivious fount 
Of household smiles and care-effacing love 

To freshen morning toil : I grieve to think 
Upon thy cheerless chamber. 


Micuart ANGELO. 


So do I. 
°T is a huge gap in life, this empty night ; 
A vault in Nature’s palace ; and my soul 
Howls in its dungeon till the dawn, The thoughts 
That bear me company the livelong day 
Through my thin sleep look in upon me still. 
And yet, methinks, the darkness seems to bring 
Light of its own ; for, waking oftentimes 
In the dead lonely hush, the painted world 
I labor in by day starts suddenly 
On the dark void, as if a master-hand 
Stamped it upon the curtain of the night. 
And parts that many an hour I’ve wearied o’er, 
Often effaced, and vainly still renewed, 
Arrange themselves in shapes of wondrous power: 
Then I lie tossing, wearying for the sun, 
That I may haste to fix them here forever. 


Friar. 


Thou seem’st to live but in and for thine art.’ 
Not of lost time, nor mettle curb’d I reck’d, 
But of that spacious portion of thyself 

That bears nor fruit nor blossom. Other men 
Offer not all a sacrifice to fame, 

But keep a shaded nook wherein to raise 
Altars to mild domestic deities. 

A twofold worship theirs—their duty paid 

To those imperious gods whose shrines demand 
Sweat from the brow, sighs from the laboring breast; 
They turn to where the gentle Lares smile 

On the glad offerings of their worshippers. 


MIcHAEL ANGELO. 
Does the world lack begetters? Does it teem 
With Michael Angelos, that I should quit 
The porticoes of Art, now barely gained 
With ceaseless toil, privation, vigilance— 
Such as have made my seasons pass as doth 
The eve of knighthood with the neophyte 
Watching his armor, sleeplessly, with prayer— 
To join the herd of placid citizens 
Who saunter on life’s thronged and common tracks ? 
To call, perchance, a scold or gossip, wife? 
To be remember’d as an ancestor 
By some dull fool, my proper part in whom 
Is smoother’d ’neath a load of base alloy 
Where likeness dies or is a mere grotesque? 
Would this repay the world or me? Ah, no! 
I will not smoulder ’mid the heaps whose office 
Is to transmit through generations on, 
From age to age, a glimmiering spark of soul, 
Till quicker natures nurse it to a flame. 
I will not burn as tinder, but a torch 
Whose light shall shimmer on the skirts of time. 


Friar 


There spoke proud youth and self-supporting power! 

Were youth and strength perpetual, then ’t were 
well 

Ever to speak so ; but a season comes,. 

Casting e’en now a rime upon thy beard, 

When neither youth, nor youth’s companion, zeal, 

Nor hope of fame shall warm thee: ’t were good 
thrift 


To hive some sweets against the winter time. 

Alone with leafless age and marble art, 

Trust me, you ’ll find it dreary. Then you ’Il deem 
A loving smile outvie a world’s applause, 

And think a kindred face more comforting 

Than pope’s or princes’ round your dying bed. 





Age must be propped or fall. Even I, pursuing 
My cloistered way into a quiet tomb, 

Leaning on hopes that reach another world, 
Shudder to think there will be no one left 

In love or duty bound to mourn for me. 

When you grow old, my son, or come to die, 
These things will surely seem so. 


MIcHAEL ANGELO. 

When I die ! 
I shall not die. The breathers of the air, 
Who eat and drink, and sleep, and slip away ; 
And those who think their towering station shall 
Still keep their names aloft ; and those who trust 
Their fame to deeds which history guesses at, 
And represents so strangely, that the doers 
Would fail to recognize their acts again— 
These are the men who sink into the stream, 
And leave no ripple. But I write myself 
In characters as permanent as broad ; 
And centuries hence, when thou and I are dust, 
Crowd after crowd shall stand where we do now, 
And gazing on these peopled walls, shall cry, 
‘* There lives the soul of buried Angelo !’’ 
Then will my listening spirit wave its wings, 
And, well-pleased, echo, ‘‘ Ay, ’tis Angelo !’? 


Friar. 
Fame !—and thine art !—naught else? Well, even 


80, 
Though thou resolve to live for fame alone, 
Yet, for that fame’s sake, still I’d bid thee give 
Some vent to softer wishes. Oft I’ve heard 
Those who have stood to view thy great designs 
Cry, ‘‘ Marvellous !’’ ‘* Sublime !’’—confess them- 
selves 
Stricken with wonder mixed with awe—constrained, 
As in the presence of an austere king 
More feared than loved, to ’bate their natural mood. 
Not thus young Raphael wins a swift renown ; 
His widened scope embraces gentle thoughts, 
Touches of tenderness, and forms of grace, 
Soft, yet majestic ; those, who would deny 
Enforced allegiance, yield to subtler charms. 
So might’st thou charm us, too ; but others thus 
Thou ’lt ne’er subdue until thyself subdued. 
I would some paragon of female worth, 
Such as knight-errant deems his lady-love, 
Might with a slender but resistless chain, 
Link thee to scorned humanity, and blend 
Her pliant nature with thy stubborn mood. 
Then wouldst thou stand in art without a peer. 


MicuakEt ANGELO. " 


Were I— instead of being, as thou seest, 

Rugged and stern—were [ a gallant trim, 

With a smooth face and smoother tongue, and skill 

To win an idle woman—and were she 

All that a young and amorous poet dreams 

When he invents a mistress, patched with all 

Ideal and impossible perfections— 

How should it profit me to sit for hours 

With eyes that saw not any present thing, 

Summoning upon the air her latest look, 

Shivering to think it cold, or, if ’t were kind, 

Glowing as though her smile contained the summer? 

And, while fixed eye, stooped shoulders, thews un- 
braced, 

Would seem to speak of meditation deep— 

The vigorous brain, like Hercules a spinning, 

Spending its force in weaving idle words 

Into new meanings that had none at first, 

Chronicling dimples, squeezes of the hand, 

And motions of the eyebrows—would this raise 

Me nearer to my art? Are these the visions 

Wherein the mounting soul is flecked with light 

Flashed from behind Thought’s summits? 
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Farar. 
These, my son, 

Are but the loiterings of an idle fancy, 
All that some spirits know of love ; they are 
The lightest feathers of the god’s own wings, 
The very clippings of a noble passion. 
When I was young, or ere my spirit froze 
In the cold shadow of the cowl, I could 
Have told thee stranger qualities of love— 
How that, without it, all man’s finest powers 
Lie hid, as courage dves in time of peace, 
Or eloquence imprisoned in the dumb ; 
How to the artist ’t is most requisite— 
At once his inspiration, guide, reward. 
The massive stillness of an empty church 
Overawes us with its stern soleuwnity— 
So dves the artist-soul, self-wrapt. But mark 
The change when strains of music from the choir 
Fill the deep arches, esho from the dome ! 
The sculptures wake to life—the pictured saints, 
Less stern, more earnest, seem intent upon 
A milder heaven—rays of hope divine 
Gleam through the martyr’s agony, and lead 
Our thoughts from earthly pains to peace beyond. 
The Virgin’s sorrow, and the penitence 
Of the poor Magdalen, more piteous seem, 
And, with our pity, wake a chord of love. 
A ditferent soul inturms the editice, 
And sullen awe to quick devotion yields, 
So would thy genius compound influence gain, 
Echoing the strains of human sympathy ; 
Powertul as now to strike the guzer’s eye, 
*y' would tind the secret entrance to his heart, 
And hold him doubly captive. 


Micuart ANGELO. 
Friar, our minds 
Are not as stuff whereof we mould at will 
A striving wrestler or a sleeping nymph, 


But drop to earth rough-hewed ; cur share o’ the 


task 
(While time and thought and chance are chiselling 


them) 
Is to dispose them so as they shall cast 
Their shadows on the world’s dise faithfully— 
Not monstrous, nor unmeaning, nor illusive, 
But their true figure and no more. Did each 
Botch himself with all merits that he saw 
Or dreamt in others, balancing his mind 
To sume nice equipoise of exceilence— 
Here «a wart pared, a dimple added there— 
Nature’s great charm, variety, were lost, 
All individual character quite merged, 
And nothing gained but tedious faultlessness, 
More hateful than a world of blemishes. 
Turning mine eye within, I cannot see 
That corner of my mind where softness dwells, 
Or laughing grace is hidden, From a child 
I loved the grandam’s rhymes and ancient tales, 
That made the breath come quick with eagerness, 
Or heid it checked with fear ; and at this day, 
(While tales of love or sorrow touch me not,) 
The salient scenes of history and fable, 


Where pride, revenge, or fear, have played the 


parts, 
Rise living with the words. I see the Titan 
Lie naked on the icy mountain-top, 
And, while the avenging bird his body rends, 
And muscles writhed in knots his anguish tell, 
Frown back defiance on the frowning sky. 
I see Eurydice, whose scattered hair 
And torch-flame backward stream upon the blast 
Hurrying along the corridors of hell. 
The legends of the city raise for me 
The heroes and the demigods of Rome, 
And matrons nerved and resolute as these. 
And when I listen to the holy book, 
"Tis not the Virgin fair, nor white-robed saint 
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That visits me ; but, struggling with corruption, 
Immortal sounds yet thundering in his ears, 
Comes Lazarus, staring, ’wildered, from the tomb. 
The Judgment Day—(my master-piece that shall be, 
*T will fill the space o’er yonder altar, where 

My fancy sees it now)—I tell thee, Friar, 

Oft, when my mind hath fully fixed itself 

On that tremendous theme, the terrible day 

Hath seemed so present, that I’ve paused to hear 
The summoning trumpet, seen the unvestured dead 
Break through the mvuld I stood upon, and turn 
Their pale despairing faces to the sky. 

Such are the haunting thoughts that urge me on 
To ceaseless labor. I am bid to show 

Whate’er is grand and terrible and bold, 

The armory and regalia of Nature, 

Whose hours of revel and unsceptred ease 

I leave to their appointed ministers. 


FRiAR, 
No more, my son, no more! I did not think 
A soul could thus live ever on the wing, 
Nor stoop sometimes fur rest or shelter green. 
But look !—-the window-spaces ’gainst the sky 
Channel the pavement now with fainter gleams, 
And to eack nook the shadows thicker crowd. 
Swarming in every hollow of the roof, 
And mustering dark behind each pillar’s base— 
Only our faces whitely spot the gloom. 
We’ ll leave the place to stillness and to shade, 
And look upon the city. Come, my ~ 


January, 1851. B. H. 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 
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Pustic attention was never more earnestly 
directed to Western Africa, and the settlements of 
the American Colonization Society than at the 
present time. ‘The opinion is very generally enter- 
tained among political thinkers that the only practi- 
cable method of removing slavery from the United 
States is to be found in colonization, and those who 
have at heart the diffusion of Christianity, and faith 
in the prophetic declaration that ‘* Ethiopia shall 
stretch fourth her hands unto God,’’ luok upon the 
introduction of Christianized negroes from this 
country into Africa as the appointed :aeans. 

The Liberia Herald, the Home and Foreign 
Record, the Colonization Herald, and the American 
Missionary are before us, and from these journals, 
the former of which are especially devoted to the 
subject, we glean many facts of interest and iim- 
portance. 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson, who went to Africa 
two years ago, to settle among the Amistad Afri- 
cans, lately passed up the Big Boom river, for a 
distance of three hundred miles, on a mission of 
peace to the tribes around Kaw Mendi, which is 
about one hundred miles South of Sierra Leone, 
and fifty from the coast. ‘These tribes have been 
engaged in constant war with each other for nine 
years. Ina letter to his parents he gives an ex- 
cellent description of the face of the country and 
the condition of the inhabitants. It appears that 
many of them had never seen a white man before, 
and took him for a god. 


One chief said, in the meeting of all their chiefs, 
called together to give me an answer whether they 
would leave the war—** Don’t you know this man is a 
god ?—Look at him! We don’t know where he came 
from—whether he walked here, or dropped down from 
the clouds! When he came, God came. What he 
says, God says, and what he says, we must do,” 





&e., &e. 














































Another chief (on the other side of the war) heard 

I had written his name in a book, and was greatly 

terrified, saying, ‘‘ O dear! what did you tell him to 

write my name in a book for ?—to make me die! Don’t 
ou know he is a god, and knows how long I shall 
ive, and can kill me when he pleases ?’”- 


So far as Mr. Thompson observed, the people 
universally acknowledge the being and overruling 
agency in all things of God, (Ga-waw,) though 
they do not worship him. Nor have they any idols 
or other representations of deities, having so little 
skill in the arts as to be incapable of graving any 
image. Mr. Thompson found, on a spot where a 
town formerly stood, several nude images of mon- 
keys and other animals, which he supposes must 
have been made and brought to the coast by Span- 
iards or Portuguese for barter with the natives. 


Though polygamy prevails to such an extent that a 
man’s greatness is measured by the number of his 
wives, and a state of nudity is common among them, 

et the public sentiment against adultery is even 
higher than in many parts of the United States, and 
is punished with greater severity. ‘The adulterer is in 
some cases severely flogged, in other cases heavily 
fined, in others sold as a slave, and in others put to 
death. 


Travelling is quite an expensive affair, the 
chief of every little village requiring a present of 
some sort by way of compensation for protection. 
The most acceptable form.of tribute is tobacco, 
which is the must general ‘* medium of circulation,” 
and will pass current when nothing else will. 


Another custom in this country is, when a “‘ stran- 
ger’’ comes to a king to tarry for a while, the king 
gives him a wife ; thereby laying the stranger under 
obligation to him, so that he (the king) can beg 
presents from the stranger without pay. ‘Thus, if a 
trader comes, a stranger to a king, and he gives him a 
wife, he can get many things from the trader for 
nothing ; and if the trader should make palaver with 
the king to get pay, the king would just say, ‘* Why 
I gave the man a wife, for whom he never paid me 
anything,’’ and thus would cut the matter short. 
Consequently those traders who are ‘‘ sharp’? will re- 
fuse tie wife. 

In this country wives are not slaves, as in some 
countries, though they do much of the out-door labor. 
They are not afraid to maintain their own rights, 
even to make palaver with their husbands. I do not 
know whether there are any forcible marriages, where 
the girl is given by her parents without her consent. 
The woman’s consent is the first thing ; then the 
assent of the parents. To get a wife costs a man from 
$1 to $20, which is mostly given to the parents. So 
far as I have observed, in farming, the men cut down 
the bush and burn it, and the women plant, tend and 
gather the crop—though many men have to do all 
their work, perhaps having neither wives nor slaves 
to work for them. 


Mr. Thompson says that he found the country 
abounding in game of every species, and the soil 
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exceedingly fertile. He was occupied two months | 
in fulfilling his peace mission, which was happily | 
successful, and the whole expense was only about 
$150. He left among them five laws, for the | 
whole country, to guard against war in future, and ! 
sent copies to the important towns. ‘This was: 
done in accordance with their own request. 

‘The exploration of Africa is an object which has | 
ever been considered of vast importance by the 
commercial world, and numbers have fallen victims 
to their enterprise in penetrating the interiur for 


_ of Limpopo river, a region never yet visited, 
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the benefit of trade or to add to the facts of science. 
But all these have done nothing compared with 
what has been accomplished by the Christian 
missionaries. 








Mr. Livingston of Kolobeng, (25° south latitude, 
and 26° east longitude,) some months ago, resolved 
to penetrate the great desert, which, stretching away 
on the west, north-west and north, has hitherto pre- 
sented an insurmountable barrier to Europeans. . He 
proceeded six hundred miles into the interior, with a 
wagon and several companions, without molestation. 
After travelling 300 miles, they struck the ‘Tonga 
river, and passed up it 300 miles more till they came 
to the great lake Ngami, or ‘‘ Great Water.’’ They 
found large rivers entering the Tonga, from the north. 
The narrowest part of the Tonga, seen by them, was 
sixty yards wide. The lake is about 70 miles long 
by 20 broad. Mr. L. gives many interesting facts, 
reports the natives everywhere anxious to receive 
missionaries. In a subsequent journey, Mr. L. has 
discovered another large lake about 200 miles north 
of Lake Ngami. The new lake contains several large 
islands, and is connected with the Ngami by a rapid 
stream called the Teage. At the close of the last 
advices, Mr. L. was proceeding northward. 

Messrs. Simpson & Mackey have made several 
successful explorations from the Gaboon district, 
which is on the west coast near the equator, and is a 
missionary station. They left Gaboon, on their last 
journey, in June last, passed along the coast, visitin 
the Corisco and Ilavi islands, and entered the Muni 
river, passing up fifteen miles. The islands are beau- 
tiful and populous, and the people most anxious for 
schools and missionaries. ‘They started to explore the 
Muni, but were persuaded by their interpreter to enter 
the Kongwee, a tributary, which they ascended to its 
source in the mountains. The length was about ten 
hours of rowing. 

The Rev. John Day, superintendent of the Baptist 
mission at Bexley, has been examining the upper part 
of the St. John’s river, He found an undulating 
country, beautiful rills of clear cold water, and superb 
forests of valuable woods. The natives are more stout, 
cheerful, industrious, honest, and every way hopeful, 
than on the coast. 

The missicnaries in South Africa are constantly ex- 
tending their knowledge of the interior. They have 
passed through portions of the Tulu country. In 
some places it was fertile and beautiful, with vegeta- 
tion luxuriant ; in others the land was barren, with 
not a tree to be seen for miles. 

A late Capetown Mail gives an account of the dis- 
covery of a great lake, receiving several large rivers, 
but with no outlet yet found. Seven days’ journey 
north of this, is a ridge of very lofty mountains, be- 
yond which the rivers flow northward. The editor 
predicts that in less than a quarter of a century the 
whole of South Africa, up to the Equator, will be oc- 
cupied by civilized communities, and, probably, be 
under the dominion of Great Britain. 

Dr. Beke has been making long explorations on the 
Egyptian side of Africa. He expects that the mis- 
sionary efforts for that part of Africa will have their 
centre in the region of Uniamesi or ‘‘ of the moon ;’” 
among these mountains Dr. Beke saw a voleano in an 
active state. In the same region, he found there was 
a vast Jake named Usambiro. Some of the mountain 
peaks are above the snow line, glittering in perpetual 
whiteness. 

Dr. Knoblecher has already excited wonder by his 
explorations, and this summer is to penetrate to Chir- 
tuum, in Nubia. In the autumn he will visit sume 
equatorial regions. He is from Austria, and intends 
planting a mission in the furthest part he visits. A 
party has just set out from Algoa Bay, for the interior 
of South Africa, to search the country at the sources 
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While such indefatigable exertions are made to 
open up an intercourse with the farthest interior 
of the continent, the colony of Liberia is fast grow- 
ing into a populous and well governed Christian 
state, becoming a bright example of the benefits of 
religion and civilization, which must necessarily 
have an immense influence upon the minds of the 
surrounding natives. 

It is to be regretted that the free colored men of 
this country are not more generally informed of 
the advantages which colonization offers to them 
individually, and the great work it must ultimately 
achieve in the elevation of their race. 













Every settler in Liberia receives a grant of ten acres 
of good land. He and his family are supported dur- 
ing the first six months in Africa. The whole expense 
of the voyage is defrayed by the society. A temporary 
home can always be obtained now, on landing, and 
the shops and markets furnish every convenience. 

These ten acres may be improved so as to become an 
independent fortune to any family. One acre will 
produce $300 worth of indigo ; half an acre will raise 
a thousand pounds of arrow root ; five acres will plant 
1250 coffee trees, which at five years old will, for 30 
years, bear six pounds to the tree, which is $400 a 
year ; half an acre of cotton trees will stand many 
years without replanting, and yield every year enough 
to clothe a whole family ; one acre of cane will furnish 
sugar and preserves abundantly ; one acre in fruit 
trees will give more bananas, plantains, oranges, paw- 
paws, and pine apples, than any family can eat ; one 
acre in a garden will give fresh vegetables, two crops 
in a year, directly out of the ground, ten months in a 
year, sufficient for twenty persons ; hogs, poultry, 
&c., may be raised at pleasure. Here, then, is a family 

rovided for, in the amplest manner, with moderate 
abor, and enjoying, over and above their support, 
from six to seven hundred dollars a year. 

Schools of the best kind are provided for the chil- 
dren. Messurado county alone has twenty places 
of worship, six of them exclusively for natives of the 
country, 18 schools, and 875 scholars. 

When a settler gets a little forward, he may begin 
to work on the wild and luxuriant productions of the 
forest, and find the fullest employment and reward. 
He may cut camwood, make indigo, or palm oil, or 
castor oil, or establish a manufactory of sugar or ar- 
row root, or raise rice, ginger, corn, cassada, hogs, 
&c., &c., for sale. 






























Where else can the colored man do so well? 
Where have so much personal enjoyment? Where 
so easily support his family? to say nothing of the 
independence and the happiness which must arise 
from being among a nation of his own color, and in 
the full enjoyment of a liberty and an equality 
which are impossible here. 

















From Bentley’s Miscellany. 





OH! THE PLEASANT DAYS OF OLD! 






Ox ! the pleasant days of old, which so often people 
praise— 
True, they wanted all the luxuries that grace our 









OH! THE PLEASANT DAYS OF OLD! 


Bare floors were strewed with rushes—the walls let 
in the cold ; 
Oh ! how they must have shivered in those pleasant 
days of old ! 


Oh ! those ancient lords of old, how magnificent they 
were ! 

They threw down and imprisoned kings, to thwart 
them who might dare ; 

They ruled their serfs right sternly ; they took from 
Jews their gold— 

Above oy law and equity were those great lords of 
old ! 


Oh! the gallant knights of old, for their valor so 
renowned : 

With sword and lance and armor strong, they scoured 
the country round ; 

And whenever aught to tempt them, they met by wood 
or wold, 

By right of sword they seized the prize—those gallant 
knights of old ! 


Oh! the gentle dames of old, who quite free from fear 
or pain 

Could gaze on joust and tournament, and see their 
champions slain ; 

They lived on good beefsteaks and ale, which made 
them strong and bold ; 

Oh! more like men than women were those gentle 
dames of old ! 


Oh ! those mighty towers of old, with their turrets, 
moat, and keep, 

Their battlements and bastions, their dungeons dark 
and deep ; 

Full many a baron held his court within the castle 


ol 
And many a captive languished there, in those strong 
towers of old. ¢ 


Oh ! the troubadours of old, with their gentle min- 
strelsie 

Of hope a joy, or deep despair, whiche’er their lot 
might ? 

For years they served their ladye love ere they their 
passion told— 

Oh ! wondrous patience must have had those trouba- 
dours of old ! 


Oh ! those blessed times of old, with their chivalry 
and state ; 

I love to read their chronicles, which such brave deeds 
relate— 

I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to hear their 
legends told— 

But, Heaven be thanked ! I live not in those blessed 
times of old ! 





In Benjamin Constant’s eloquent book on Religion, 
it is stated, that, when the Tartars conquered the 
Chinese, they ordered them to shave their heads after 
the Tartar fashion ; but that many of the Chinese 
preferred death to a compliance with the order, lest 
their souls, appearing bald before their ancestors, 
should not be recognized or welcomed by them. 


‘* Let us suffer all religions,’’ said Fenelon, ‘‘ since 





modern days ; 





God suffers them all.’’ 
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